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Churchill and Attlee 


‘ is so long since there was a General Election in this 
country that the average elector has forgotten what 
one is.like, But if faulty memory had led him to cherish 
the delusion that a British general election. was a reason- 
able appeal to reasonable people he would have been 
undeceived by the Prime Minister’s lamentable broadcast 
on Monday evening. The line that a statesman of Mr 
Churchill’s calibre could have been expected to take in 
opening an electoral campaign of exceptional gravity would 
have been one of dignity‘and of forward-looking, con- 
structive leadership. Instead, Mr Churchill chose to be 
almost wholly negative and to devote almost the whole 
of his time to abuse of his opponents. There are the most 
manifest signs that the country is anxious to know what 
the Conservative Party proposes to do with the power for 
Which it is asking and what guarantees it can give that it 
will not make as sorry a mess of the national affairs as it 
did in the 1930s. On these subjects Mr Churchill had not 
a word to say. So far’ from developing his “Four Year 
Plan” speech of two years ago, he dissolved it into the 
vaguest generalities; he seemed to be reverting, by 
instinct, to the days of his youth, when an election was a 
sporting event in which anything could be said without 
its being taken seriously. The culmination of this astonish- 


ing performance came when Mr Churchill solemnly 
assured his listeners that a Socialist policy would require 
a “sort of Gestapo ” for its enforcement and that it would 
endanger the savings of the people. 

These two charges are, of course, complete nonsense. 
They are pernicious nonsense and if their author were 
anyone less respected than the Prime Minister still stronger 
language would be appropriate. As for the savings of the 
people, nothing proposed by the Labour Party is likely 
to do one-tenth the damage that would certainly be inflicted 
by a hasty removal of controls. And as for a Gestapo, 
there are few groups of men less capable of moving in 
that direction than the leaders of the Labour party, who 
have never been able to impose their wishes even on their 
own followers. 

What is surprising is that Mr Churchill thought that 
this sort of fustian was good electioneering. Such a patent 
appeal to prejudice will obviously have an effect only on 
the lowest intelligences, and all those whose minds are con- 
ditioned to believe it would probably have cast Tory votes 
in any event. On the other hand, this election, more 
perhaps than any other, will be decided by the great cen- 
tral mass of the honestly puzzled. And one of the things 
that. puzzle them is whether Mr Churchill, who has proved 
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himself so great a war leader, will be a good peace leader. 
He himselt has written that the two qualities are rarely, 
if ever, combined in the same man, and the line that would 
win him the election would be to devote all his efforts to 
proving that he is the exception. Instead, he deliberately 
chooses to give the impression that his Government will 
be one of blind and stupid partisanship. 

In elections, however, you cannot beat somebody with 
nobody. Mr Attlee’s broadcast on Tuesday night was all 
that Mr Churchill’s was not—moderate, sensible, con- 
structive, fair—and Lord Samuel’s opening broadcast for 
the Liberals on Wednesday was also, as might have been 
expected, reasonable and well argued. If the matter were 
to be decided on the sincerity and honesty of purpose of 
the leaders, and the evidence was limited to these three 
broadcasts, the opposition would win the election hands 
down. The difficulty lies in imagining Mr Attlee as 
Prime Minister or his colleagues—with a very few ex- 
ceptions—providing an able administration. If the Con- 
servative campaign takes its cue from Mr Churchill’s 
broadcast, then many thousands of voters will take the 
plunge and give Labour the benefit of the doubt. But if 
Mr Churchill gives them half an excuse to believe that 
the Tories have, after all, got a policy and some honest 
intentions, the majority will probably give him their votes. 
In short, if Mr Churchill tries to win the election on his 
personality alone, he may get an unpleasant surprise. But 
if he fights on personality plus policy, he should be safe. 

In the matter of policy, the only issue that has yet 
emerged is that of the removal or maintenance of controls 


—this year’s immediate aspect of the endemic quarrel | 
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between “ Socialism ” and “ private enterprise.” A great 
deal of nonsense is being talked on both sides. Th. 
remarks: made by Mr Bevin and Mr Morrison in the 
House of Commons on the Government’s decision to drop 
the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Bili, 
which they criticised as a surrender to wicked vested 
interests, will hardly bear rational analysis, and in much 
of the Labour propaganda about the necessity of retaining 
controls in order to frustrate the profiteer, there is a strong 
echo of the pernicious doctrine that any form of profit. 
earning activity is ipso facto bad and to be suppressed. But 
on the whole the greater nonsense about controls is being 
talked on the Tory side. Lord Beaverbrook’s speech at 
Bradford a fortnight ago set the tone. Lord Beaverbrook’ 
speeches are written in the styl¢ of popular journalism ; 
there is always something to catch the eye for the head- 
lines, while the cautious qualifying phrase is tucked away 
in the small print for use in confounding the critics. It is 
therefore always difficult to be sure exactly what he did 
mean. But it is the headlines that leave an impression on 
the public, and the headlines of this speech said “ Away 
with Controls and Up with Wages ”—surely as irrespon- 
sible a piece of vote-catching as is anywhere on record. 

It is too early yet in the campaign for any compre- 
hensive judgment to be possible on the appeals of the 
parties. But it is not too soon for impressions to be form- 
ing. One impression is that the bankruptcy of the parties 
is even greater than was _— before. The other is that 
such modicum of reasoned and constructive argument as 


has appeared has been almost entirely on the side of the 
Opposition. 


Drift in the Levant ? 


T HE British decision to intervene in Syria has put an 
end to bloodshed but it has not resolved the crisis. 
Indeed, it cannot do so, for the only possible justification 
for intervention would be that such a step cleared the 
way for a return to negotiation and the search for an 
agreed solution. Until the first step of military inter- 
vention is followed by the second step of discussion and 
agreement, the crisis in the Levant, far from being 
solved, may grow into an ugly international quarrel. 

At the moment the situation in Syria is outwardly calm. 
French troops are being withdrawn from the main centres 
of population and British troops have taken over the 
military control of the area. The French have recalled 
General Roget, who bears a heavy responsibility for the 
outbreak of disorder. On the other hand, General de 
Gaulle has refused the Prime Minister’s invitatign to 
begin talks in London on the Levantine issue and, in 
Cairo, the Arab League, meeting for the first time, has 
demanded the complete withdrawal of the French from 
the Levant. 

There are the makings here of a diplomatic crisis so 
delicate and tortuous that British statesmanship will need 
all its skill to unravel the knotted skein. The situation at 
the moment is that the British are in military control of 
an area in which they recognise the French to have a 
special position. The immediate crisis came about, as Mr 
Churchill explained to the House of Commons on Tues- 
day, when in May this year the French Government, 
while sending out, through General Beynet, new proposals 
for a settlement between France’ and the Levant, sent 
reinforcements at the same time. This action apparently 
convinced the Arabs that the French intended to use force 
to secure concessions. They broke off negotiations ; 
strikes and demonstrations began and, almost immediately, 
fighting broke out, the French shelling Damascus and 
attacking the Syrian gendarmerie wherever they were to 
be found. At this point, “to prevent further bloodshed,” 
the British Commander, Sir Bernard Paget, intervened. 
The French were invited to cease fire and return to 
barracks and the British took over the policing of the 


area. 
This bare ‘recital of the facts make it clear that the 


French Government has acted foolishly and precipitately 
oe icy has created an impasse from which 
it 


t to devise a dignified retreat. Moreover, 
General de Gaulle, in his press conference in Paris on 
June 1st, demonstrated a spirit of such hostility to Britain 
that it is difficult not to‘despair of good relations between 
the two countries so long as French diplomacy is so 
unreliably and temperamentally jain. But French 
mistakes and French bad temper do not make up the 
whole story. General de Gaulle’s statement was not all 
railing at a friend and ally. It contained a solid charge 
against British policy, a charge which many Frenchmen, 
who are far from sharing the General’s ungovernable 
emotions, implicitly believe. At all costs this charge must 
be met and completely refuted if the Levant is not to prove 
a permanent obstacle to the Anglo-French entente. 

This charge is quite simply that the British have 
always resented France’s presence in the Levant and 
have used their influence at every point to ensure its 
exclusion. In particular since 1941, when the British, 
with some help from the Free French, drove out the 
collaborationist Vichy administration, the French accuse 
them of expressly encouraging the Syrians and Lebanese 
to a precipitate assumption of independence and of sup- 
porting them in their unwillingness and final refusal to 
negotiate with France. The French further accuse the 
British of maintaining large armies in the Middle East 
to reinforce their policies while encouraging the Arabs 
to resent moderate French reinforcements, and of supply- 
ing arms to the Arabs, of sending in British agents to 
stir up unrest and, quite apart from individual acts of 
hostility to the French administration, of generally 
weakening French prestige and influence and playing UP 
the obstinacy of the Arabs. 

Mr Churchill met a number of these points in his 
balanced and friendly reply to General de Gaulle. The 
arms found on Syrian police are ‘British simply because, 
with the exception of American material, both French 
troops and local gendarmerie in this area have been 
armed by Great Britain. Mr Churchill assured the House 
“no arms were issued by us to the Syrians or Lebanes¢ 
except by agreement with the French.” Mr Churchill 
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was also able to refute the accusation that official British 
policy had been designed to exclude the French. If this 
had been Britain’s aim, what could have been easier 
in 1941 than to have driven out the Vichy French 
administration and established British military control? 
The De Gaulle-Lyttelton agreement, in which the 
British Government expressly recognised France’s special 
position, represented the official policy of this country 
at a time when no other Power, Great or Small, had any 
interest in reasserting France’s lost position in the Levant 
and when the Levant states concerned would gladly have 
seen the French go. Nor has this official attitude changed 
since. In particular, as Mr Churchill reminded the French, 
this year saw renewed efforts on the part of himself, 
Mr Roosevelt and the King of Saudi Arabia, to persuade 
the Syrians and Lebanese to negotiate. Finally, it must 
be said-—although Mr Churchill refrained from saying it— 
that General de Gaulle deceives himself and France if 
he lays the blame for the unpopularity of France in the 
Levant at Britain’s door. The French administration had 
a bad name before the war. Ever since 1936, when a new 
treaty was offered to the Levant states by the Popular 
Front Government and not ratified by its successors, 
the Syrians and Lebanese have been strongly suspicious 
of France’s intentions of ever granting them independence. 
That suspicion thus exists quite apart from any action 
on the part of Britain; and General de Gaulle, by 
arresting the Lebanese Government and President in 
November, 1943, and again by sending reinforcements at 
the most delicate moment of negotiation, has only turned 
suspicion into certainty. 
* 


The major charges of bad faith against Great Britain 
cannot be substantiated. But is this the whole story? 
It must be remembered that one or two influential people 
in this “country do desire precisely what the French 
accuse the British Government of desiring—the exclusion 
of France from the Levant. They have, until recently, 
held important positions in the Levant and it is no secret 
that their influence has been used to undermine the 
French position. Anyone who has heard their statements, 
official and unofficial, in London must realise that they 
have used their influence to encourage the Syrians and 
the Lebanese to work for France’s exclusion. It is true 
that much of the undermining of the French position is 
done by Arabs themselves coming into Syria from Trans- 
jordan and Palestine. The French, noting their provenance, 
suspect them of receiving British backing. This suspicion 
is quite ungrounded. What is more solid is French 
criticism of the policy pursued by a tiny minority of 
British officials on the spot. 

This factor has been reinforced by the attitude of the 
Arabs themselves. It is true that the British Government 


has not officially encouraged them to intransigence, but it 


is also true that the presence of British troops and British 
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officials in Syria and Lebanon’ has greatly increased their 
sense of confidence. One or two British officials have not 
always shown the discretion of Mr Terence Shone, 
whose attitude, by common French consent, has been 
“impeccable.” What more natural than that the presence 
of British administrators hostile to their French colleagues 
should have encouraged the Arabs to extreme opposition 
in the confidence that, if the worst came to the worst, 
the British would intervene—as indeed they finally did. 
Policy apart, the mere presence of Britain in the Levant 
aggravates French frustration and Arab confidence. 
When to this presence is added the hostility of many local 
British officials to the French, the bitterness felt in 
France becomes understandable. General de Gaulle has 
weakened his moral position by wild and unjustified 
accusations, but there is a sufficient core of truth in 
French suspicions to make the Levantine crisis far from 
the conflict of light and darkness which it has been 
painted in this country. 

This oversimplified version of the troubles has led to 
a certain ‘rather naive acceptance in Great Britain of 
the réle of patron, guardian and protector of Arab 
interests. Headlines have carried the story of British 
tanks cheered by the Arab peoples of Damascus and the 
news that the Arab League began its first meeting with 
a vote of thanks to Britain has been received here ‘in 
an atmosphere of self-confidence and congratulation. The 
mood is easy to understand, but it is dangerous. Great 
Britain is undoubtedly useful to the Arabs as a means of 
removing the French from the Levant, If they can secure 
British co-operation for that purpose, they will feel a 
certain gratitude. But it is probably nothing to the grati- 
tude they would feel if, say, the United States could be 
persuaded to remove the British. Already the Egyptian 
Government is preparing to raise the question of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. The Palestine volcano is dor- 
mant, not extinct. The French may be the first problem 
on the Arab agenda. The British are the second. To lose 
France’s friendship, which -is vital to British life and 
security, in return for a brief period of Arab gratitude 
would be folly indeed. 

This does not mean that British intervention in Syria 
was wrong. On the contrary, bloodshed had to cease. But 
it does mean that intervention can’ become a costly error 
if it is not immediately followed by constructive proposals 
for a settlement. If General de Gaulle cannot see his way 
to accepting what appeared to him a summons to come 
to London and open negotiations, then the British, with 
the assistance of the Americans, should at once seek to 
find some other means of convening a conference. General 
de Gaulle has now asked that Russia should be included. 
If General de Gaulle’s aim is—as it appears to be—to play 
East off against West, little corstructive work is likely to 
result from the widening of the negotiations. On the other 
hand, the joint interest of the Great Powers in all disputes 
is a principle of importance, and nothing should be done to 
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increase Russian suspicions of Western exclusiveness. 

The crux of a successful conference will be—whoever 
attends—the existence of firm proposals and a worked- 
out agenda. The responsibility here rests squarely upon 
the British, for although they command some sympathy 
and following among the Arabs, they are fundamentally in 
the same position as France. How can both Powers main- 
tain a military and economic footing in the Middle East 
—which is vital to their economic interests and imperial 
communications—while at the same time maintaining cor- 
dial relations with the Arab world? The lines on which 
these aims might be secured have already been discussed in 
The Economist—the leasing of bases jointly from the Arab 
League, the establishment of a joint economic secretariat 
to carry on the work of the Middle East Supply Centre, 
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~ the provision of credit—in a word, a mutual exchange of 
advantages to take the place of the old Western hegemony, 
At present, passion and prejudice and faulty policy bling 
the two Western Allies to their common interests, The 
first task of British diplomacy ought to be the restoration 
of French confidence in British good faith, the recovery of 
cordial relations and a joint settlement of the Levant crisis. 
All these things are possible, provided Britain has a cop. 
structive policy to offer and offers it with some understand. 
ing of the French dilemma. If nothing is offered, if British 
occupation in Syria continues and no negotiations begin, 
the effect can only be disastrous. French friendship will be 
irrevocably lost, and the British will only be saddled with 
one more Arab commitment from which, like the French, 
they will ultimately have to find a difficult retreat, 


Civil Service Reform 
(By a Civil Service Correspondent) 


HE detailed arrangements were published this week 

for recruiting new entrants to the Civil Service dur- 
ing the unsettled “reconstruction” period before the 
return to the placid and gradual absorption, by good old 
methods, of normal times. These methods were criticised 
in The Economist when they first appeared, in general 
outline, in the White Paper (Cmd. 6567) of last Novem- 
ber. At the time, most attention was concentrated on 
the principle of giving a fair chance to ex-Service men, 
which is unexceptionable, rather than the methods of 
recruitment outlined in the White Paper, which were 
tame and traditional. In brief, the White Paper main- 
tained that full opportunity, subject to minimum educa- 
tional conditions, should be offered to anyone who might 
have competed but for the war. The entrance age would 
therefore be raised until normal competition could fairly 
be restored—in the Administrative grade this would not be 
until 1949 when entrants could have completed a three- 
years university course. A large proportion, usually 80 
per cent of “ reconstruction” vacancies would be reserved 
for ex-Service people and a smaller proportion for 
temporary civil servants. 

This was a great advance on the wholesale hold-up of 
young recruits which took place after the last war. But 
the methods of selection show no such improvement. No 
recognition is given to the demonstrated benefit to the 
Service brought by the men and women who, during the 
war, have entered, ready trained for a particular kind of 
administration, from other trades and professions. The 
question immediately arises whether this disinclination 
to change is to be permanent or whether the absorption 
during the reconstruction period of a new type of 
administrator cannot be followed by the introduction of 
new methods of selection and recruitment. Although the 
planning of the Civil Service, unlike that of town and 
country, is not a matter in which reform, to be effective, 
must be now or never, there is surely no better moment 
to consider the possibility of change. 

What is required? One widely canvassed suggestion is 
that there should be a separate economic class or branch 
of the Service, just as there is a Foreign Service distinct 
from the Home Civil Service. It is almost certain that 
any such proposal would meet with great resistance within 
the Service—partly, no doubt, from sheer conservatism, 
but also from a realisation of the difficulty of defining 
the province of economic affairs, which is not nearly so 
clearly demarcated as that of the Foreign Service. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest that the greater part 
of the objects intended to be secured by a new economic 
or other professional class could in fact be gained b 
a new policy in relation to the administrative class itself. 
The current theory of the Service is that administration 
is a profession, which is true, and that it is an undifferen- 


tiated profession, which is false. A really good civil’ 


servant should, it is thought, be competent to tackle any- 
thing, though it may take him a few months to learn 


the ropes in a completely new department. This applies 
a fortiori to the allocation of new entrants, who find 
themselves doing work which has no relation whatsoever 
to their interests or previous education. 

The most striking consequence of this state of affairs 
is the civil servant’s dependence on outside advice. ‘He 
does not seem in the least embarrassed at confessing 
that of course he doesn’t know anything about .. . and 
he will have to consult. . . . In matters economic it is 
usually “ the trade,” i.e., the trade association ; in other 
technical matters it may often be the Ministry’s expert 
advisers—doctors, architects, agronomists and others, 
even in some departments, economists. It is not, it 
must’ be emphasised, in economic affairs alone -that this 
weakness is found; it exists wherever the Service is 
called upon to administer the positive functions of the 
social state. The of the Service is highly 


_ intelligent, independent, public-spirited, or it would not 


achieve so much. But it is ill-informed from a specialist's 
point of view, and ill-equipped to understand it. 

The multiplication of the existing classes of technical 
advisers is not the solution. An advisory post is in its 
nature frustrating to a first-rate man. What is more, the 
technical advice, by his very position, tends to adopt 4 
narrowly professional point of view: his duty is to offer 
technical advice and comment. The administrative officer 
mediates, as it were, between the claims of technical 
and political or administrative requirements, but he 1s 
not well equipped to aadecounl the former. In the 
relevant divisions of the Ministry of Health he is probably 
neither a doctor, a biologist, nor even any sort of natural 
scientist ; in the Board of Trade he is neither an econo 
mist, a geographer nor an engineer. In any case, he has 
probabl} not remained for very long in any one division, 
unless he is one of the plodders who will never rise (0 
the top. He is an administrator pure and simple, not 4 
health administrator or a trade administrator or a0 
administrator of town planning. 

It is true that the inadequacies of the Civil Service, a8 
at present organised, have been most notable in the 
economic branches. This is partly because these branches 
have had to modify their functions more rapidly than any 
others, partly because of the inherent difficulty of the 
problems arising, and partly because they, more than the 
others, have had to rely upon outside advice. The civil 
servant rightly distrusts this; he knows it is not dis- 
interested, and that he is not equipped to sift the grain 
from the chaff. So he hesitates to take sweeping action, 
and if forced to do so, abdicates completely and asks the 
outside body to accept responsibility. It is notable that 
policy has more adequate in the Treasury, whos 

ials are more expert and whose outside adviser, the 
Bank of England, is more disinterested, than elsewhere. 

If this analysis is correct, the solution is aprenen It 

is to regard the administrative in various 


departments as essentially specialis and to appoint 1 
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individuals qualified by aptitude or experience to 
a ame Doubtless technical advisers will still be 
needed ; but they will be better understood and appre- 
ciated, and they should be much more freely transferred 
into the administrative class if their interests lie in that 
direction. It may be granted that the new entrant should 
still be given a period of training in which he or she 
should work in several divisions of the particular depart- 
ment ; but he should then settle down to become really 
expert in his own line. It may also be granted that the 
higher positions must become progressively more 
generalised again, as they do in business ; but i 
in one branch does not unfit a man to hold them, even’ 
though it is not by itself a sufficient qualification. Junior 
private secretaryships to. the Minister could be used, at 
intermediate periods, to renew an officer’s general 
acquaintance with the work of the departments and 
additional similar posts should be created. 

A reform of this nature would be far easier to secure 
than the establishment of a separate economic service— 
and it might be at least as effective. The administrative 
class should comprise men equipped to deal with 
economic matters, health, education and the rest. They 
would not be first-rate technical experts, but first-rate 
administrators in their own line. It may be said that the 
present system trains everybody to become a Per- 
manent Secretary but no one to be a Principal or an 
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Assistant Secretary. These proposals might seem to err 


in the opposite direction. But steps have been 
Suggested above, and others might doubtless be taken, 
to equip men tc take the higher, less specialised posts. 
There might be some loss of flexibility in the Service as 
a whole, but it should be greatly outweighed by the 
increase in competence. 

Just how far this process of specialisation should go 
would have to be, decided very largely in the light of 
experience. It could go further in those fields in which 
governmental activity is most continuous and admini- 
stration most direct ; least far in relation to those affairs 
which only call for occasional intervention. In the nature 
of the case, public attention must be concentrated now 
on one facet of a department’s work, now on another ; 
and the machine must be sufficiently flexible to meet 
this requirement. Particularly im industrial and com- 
mercial affairs, the administrators will require informa- 
tion as well as representations from outside. But if they 
are well acquainted with the general group of industries 
or with the class of problem under discussion, they will 
know what questions to ask and what degree of attention 
the answers deserve ; above all they will have a general 
framework of policy into which to fit the particular 
circumstances of the case. At present they lack the 
knowledge and self-confidence to frame broad construc- 
tive policies, 


Displaced Persons 


OR a conglomeration of human suffering that has never 

in all history been paralleled for size, the terse and 
characterless official symbol is DPs. It is estimated that 
there are ten to eleven million of these hapless people in 
Germany alone. On the Western Allies’ side of the occu- 
pation line approximately 4,500,000, including one-time 
prisoners of war, have been located and are being regis- 
tered. They consist of 1,500,000 Russians, 1,200,000 
Frenchmen, 600,000 Poles and smaller consignments of 
Belgians, Netherlanders, Jugoslavs, Czechs, Greeks and 
Scandinavians. As long as General Eisenhower remains in 
supreme military command, these people are the concern 
of Shaef through its Civil Affairs branch, Gs. 

In handling them, Shaef is assisted by Unrra, 
which is in its turn receiving help from various national 
voluntary organisations. When the post-military period 
begins, Shaef will fade out and Unrra alone will 
become responsible for repatriating or maintaining, such 
DPs as remain. 

There have’ been some doubts whether Unrra is 
capable of handling a job of these dimensions. Last 
winter, it was popularly judged to have fallen down over 
the provision of emergency supplies. Now, it seems to 
have picked up confidence and momentum. The reason 
is that, then, it was—by military standards—a Cinderella. 
Now, a lesson rammed home by last winter’s near-revolu- 
tions behind the lines is bearing fruit. The Supreme 
Command ranks civilian contentment as a “ major allied 
objective ” and a “ direct military responsibility.” Other- 
wise the feat of getting 1,800,000 DPs out of Western 
Germany and home by the first week in June would not 
have been possible. 

Unrra relief teams, made up of all nationalities, are 
trained at a huge assembly point at Granville, near Cher- 
bourg. Its personnel division recruits additional staff in 
each liberated country and forms them into teams after 
a short training in every form of work from the technique 


of classification to how to dig an efficient latrine. Two_ 


hundred and thirty Unrra teams are already in the field ; 
the target, to be reached in July, is 450. 

Each team takes over a camp as and when instructed 
by the military. hese may be anywhere, from an ex- 
German settlement complete with electric fencing 


to a row of villa residences that is soon labelled “rue 
Charles de Gaulle” at one end and “Ulitza Stalin” at 
the other. Here the complications—human and political— 


begin. The Unrra reception chain runs as follows: 
registration, delousing, medical inspection, first meal, 
soap, blankets, feeding utensils. Repatriation cannot follow 
until the DP has been checked and accepted by an Allied 
Liaison Officer of his own nationality. Each country has 
a team of these repatriation experts accredited to Shaef 
for the purpose. There is one to every 5,000 DPs. 

It is possible to move too fast. The French, working 
to a slogan of “ vitesse, ordre, humanité,” have concen- 
trated on the first and passed some prisoners through 
without all necessary medical tests. They paid for the 
mistake with a short outbreak of typhus in Paris, and 
with demands for clothing and food that the Minister 
responsible, M. Fresnay, has not been able to meet. Hence 
last week’s raids on the grands magasins. The incidents 
are a measure of France’s national rehabilitation and re- 
employment problem for next winter. 

Within the camps themselves the Unrra_ welfare 
officer has to handle a bewildering variety of complica- 
tions. His earliest. problem is how to restore a sense of 
privacy and decency among people who have led a wholly 
public life for years. Clothing complications follow. The 
heftiest DP always appears, later, in the best of the 
clothes. Thefts are constant. Once needles are distributed, 
blankets vanish and several young women appear next day 
in soft grey woollen dresses. The range of requirements 
to be catered for runs from provision of religious services 
and restoration of a moral sense to properties for concert 
parties. Further, “welfare” amounts to far more than 
the mere employment of hand and mind. Most officers 
who visit the rear on scrounging raids report that 
their powers of judgment are taxed with legal conun- 
drums such as the right to marry, divorce, adopt and 
prosecute. , : 

For the present, a major trial to them is the anguish, 
often needless, caused by the lack of communication 
between camp and camp. DPs who have lost one another 
make extra work. The central register which would solve 
this problem has proved impossible to create in the early 
stages, when about half the camp inmates have been joyful 
repatriates, in to-day and out to-morrow. It is badly 
needed for the residue and is now in preparation. 

So far, the job to be tackled has been the relatively 
simple physical one of handling things that the docto* 
and welfare worker can touch or see. A DDT spray, a 
piece of soap or a pass for an aeroplane has been sufficient 
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to turn despair into joy. From now on the problem changes 
shape as the flood of simple repatriates disappears and the 
hard core of the homeless—uuncertain, bitter or despairing 
—is left on Unrra’s hands. The organisation is bound 
by its charter not to send anyone back to a country to 
which he does not wish to go. Only the Russians are sent 
home without reference to their personal views. What is 
not yet clear is: For how long is Unrra to maintain people 
who do not want to go whence they came and what, if not 
stateless, is to be their nationality? 
Technically the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees already possesses the machinery for solving such 
a question. But since the bulk of the new wanderers come 
from Poland and from lands now incorporated in the 
USSR, Russia has views on what should happen to them. 
They leave the human wreck stage only to become so 
many units in a political problem, and a problem which, 
since Russia is involved, will doubtless prove insoluble 
at any level below that of the Big Three. ; 
The Poles present the worst conundrum, both numeri- 
cally and because the United Nations are not agreed on 
which Polish Government has a right to speak in their 
name. Colonel Paravicini, who is the Shaef officer in 
charge of DPs, has stated that only about one per cent 
want to return to Poland. Russian spokesmen and the 
Lublin authorities reply that this figure is the result of 
undue influence exercised by the Polish Repatriation 
Officers attached to Shaef and by the Polish workers in 
Unrra, all of whom owe their appointment to the 
Arciszewski Government in London or to the even more 
uncompromising and anti-Russian Polish army command. 
In the opinion of relief workers of unbiased and neutral 
nationality, the percentage quoted is only temporary and 
will alter as the DPs gather strength and are given time 
to see what is to happen inside Poland. But it is clear 
that anti-Russian propaganda conducted among them by 
extremists of their own nationality will cause a legitimate 


Western Association—ll. 


Western 


HE argument of the preceding article in this series, 
which appeared last week, was that, if anything is 
to come of the beneficent idea of a closer association 
among the nations of Western Europe, the approach must 
not wait upon sweeping decisions at the loftiest plane of 
high politics, but must begin more humbly by tackling 
the practical ways and means. A political document of 
alliance and unity would be difficult to negotiate and 
almost impossible to defend against the suspicions of the 
outer world. But the case for practical co-operation among 
the Western countries is so overwhelmingly strong that 
no possible objection could be raised to something in the 
nature of a joint working party to investigate the possi- 
bilities of joint action. 

In no sphere of public policy is the case for joint action 
clearer or stronger than in that of defence policy. Before 
the war, the nations of Western Europe remained dis- 
united and divided in the face of Germany’s growing 
aggression. Norway and Holland adhered to the neutrality 
of the earlier war. Belgium, after joining for a time in 
the very moderate Locarno system of mufual defence, 
returned to neutrality in 1937 after the German reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. France and Britain passed through 
the successive crises of Abyssinia, the Rhineland, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia without even a general understanding, 
quite apart from detailed agreements between their 
General Staffs. When war overtook the western fringe of 
Europe, it was not a wall but a ragged edge. 

The lessons of Hitler’s campaigning are so obvious that 
they hardly need repetition. The first guarantee against 
renewed aggression is a firm understanding between East 
and West. The Anglo-Soviet and the Franco-Soviet treaties 
are the front line of defence, but they in their turn depend 
upon the solidarity of the strategic and political founda- 
tons in Eastern and Western Europe. Even an alliance 
between Britain, France and Russia, had it existed in 1940, 
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Russian grievance. This is not worth creating. It is ting 
that the Western Allies face this fact and enable Unm, 
to employ moderate Poles of the Mikolajczyk schoo] 
who take a broader view of future relations wi) 
Russia. -It is understood that M. Mikolajczyk woul 
be ready to co-operate but cannot at present do » 
because the Arciszewski Government holds the key tp 
passports. 

But whatever the percentage of Poles that, ultimately, 
opt to return to Poland, it is clear that some, from both 
sides of the Curzon Line, will continue to prefer another 
home. Mr Churchill’s offer of British Empire citizenship 
so far applies only to those who have fought for us, 
Conscience must prick the victorious Powers into offering 
a future to the rest. 

Nor are the Poles the only people so placed. The Dp 
camps are full of lesser colonies of other races—Latvians, 
Esthonians, Lithuanians, Jews from Hungary and els- 
where and anti-Tito Jugoslavs. Here again political 
problems abound. Marshal Tito, for instance, is averse 
to any maintenance by Unrra of Serbs or Croats who 
are in his view politically suspect. 

The ultimate dimensions of the problem cannot yet be 
foretold. The first year of peace is always the worst. The 
numbers wanting a new horizon may shrink as Central 
and Eastern Europe settles down. But the would-be refv- 
gees may top the million mark. The United Nations wil 
then be faced with a moral problem. Shall they bend the 
residue of the world’s homeless and stateless to the will 
of authoritarians who want them back, or shall they jointly 
create a new National Home, or shall each liberally offer 
a fair share of sanctuary? Their experience with fugitives 
from Hitler is a warning that neither of the two latter pro- 
jects is an easy international feat. But the charter they 
devised for their Relief and Rehabilitation Organisation 
is proof that most of them would find the first of the three 
choices morally unacceptable. 


Detence 


might not have prevented Hitler from crashing through 
to the coast, since he had a corridor of weak neutral 
communities between him and the North Sea. In this age 
of aircraft and armoured divisions, the whole of Europe 
west of the German frontier—one might as well say west 
of the Elbe—is too small to form more than a single 
strategic area. No single sub-division of the area provides 
elbow-room for a properly co-ordinated strategic plan. The 
question confronting all the Western nations is whether 
they are going to continue to defy this technical fact, 9 
terrifyingly demonstrated to them in 1940, or whether 
they have learned the lessons of this war sufficiently 10 
reshape their defence policies. It is not simply that their 
defence policies would be more effective if united, but 
that none of them, Britain included, can have any effective 


. defence policy at all in isolation. Nor need any time be 


wasted in the inevitable inquiry into the 
identity of the enemy against whom these policies af 
directed. Individual nations have defence policies without 
their existence being taken as a hostile act, and when 
half-a-dozen nations discover that, ewing to developments 
in the technique of war, the only sensible defence policy 
open to them is a joint one, that also is surely a natural 
and reasonable course to pursue. 

The first lesson to be learned from the war is the need 
for the pooling of supplies. The painful steps by which, 
during a war, allies gradually accept common supplies: 
common strategy and a common command should be as 
far as possible anticipated, since modern war leaves a0 
ever ing margin of time for improvisation. Ideally, 
of course, the creation of a single defence force, with the 
different Western nations serving as separate regiments 
and divisions under a general staff drawn from all 
dominated by none, would be the full answer to thé 
strategic problem. Such a degree of unity is clearly 0 
practicable, at least for the time being. During this w* 
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the intermixture of foreign units in the British forces has 
gone far, and among some of them a kind of inter-allied 
solidarity has certainly grown up. But this type of com- 
radeship is only a faint foreshowing of some future and 
genuinely international force. So far, national sovereignty 
has had its way. Even Empire units within the British 
services have their separate organisation. Now that the 
war is over and the Western European Governments are 
home again, they are bent on re-creating the nuclei of 
separate armed forces, with especial vigour in France. Nor 
is it at all probable that the heads of the British Services 
would be ready to consider the “dilution” of the High 
Command with foreign Admirals and Generals. 

However much a final pooling of resources is main- 
tained as an ultimate objective, immediate post-war policy 
must be more modest. It is, therefore, all the more impor- 
tant that the joint planning should cover as wide a field 
as possible, and that the nations’ defence policies should 
be integrated from the first needs of supply to the last 
decisions on strategy. 

The most obvious need in the field of military equip- 
ment is the standardisation of all weapons and supplies. 
But merely to ensure that the various armies use inter- 
changeable equipment does not go very far towards solv- 
ing the problems of joint supply. It should be possible 
to set up for the six Western nations—and for any other 
nations that may subsequently join—an Armaments Com- 
mission. Its first task would be to allocate the physical 
burden of armaments ; the fairest basis would probably 
be a certain percentage of the national income. Closely 
allied to this would be the problem of allocating orders 
between the different nations, and of ensuring that full 
advantage was taken of any special advantages in the 
matter of supply or technique which they might happen 
to enjoy. In the immediate post-war period, it is almost 
certain that Great Britain should’ bear the heaviest burden 
in armament production. The economies of the other 
Western nations have been badly dislocated by the war 
and are not geared up to high production. At the same 
time, the needs of their civilian population are far graver. 
It would put an intolerable strain upon French economy 
if it were, in the next few years, to attempt both to re- 
equip the French Army and to restore civilian life. An 
offer from Britain to devote part of its surplus storés of 
modern weapons and of its industrial capacity to arming 
and equipping its neighbours, while they produce primarily 
for civilian life, would, if tactfully offered, constitute a 
very genuine pledge of co-operation and a readiness to 
sacrifice material wealth in the common cause. Once a 
certain measure of material reconstruction had been 
achieved in the other countries, a more equitable sharing 
of the burden would be possible. A final task of an 
Armaments Commission would be to act as a joint buying 
agency for outside supplies if the purchase of armaments, 
for example from the United States, became necessary. 

” s 

The same problems of dividing the burden of defence 
arise in the sphere of man power. It now seems likely that 
after this war all political parties in this country will agree 
to the continuance of a measure of national service. This 
step alone would remove a reproach that has hitherto 


to separate Britain from its continental neighbours. 


As long as the nations of Western Europe laboured under 
conscription while the British made no attempt to impose 
military service, there was always ground for the taunt 
that the British fought their wars with European armies. 
It should be possible after this war to convince the peoples 
of Europe that Britain is ready to bear any burden which 
Common defence may impose. But how big ought the 
burden to be? And what form should it take? For instance, 
ought the nations to specialise—the Dutch and the British 
giving more to the Navy, the French to the Army, and 
80 forth? How could the best use be made of their par- 
Ucular aptitudes and resources? In this war and the last, 
there has been a certain division of function between 
France and Britain, the French in the initial stages of both 
Wars providing more soldiers, the British throughout the 
War keeping the sea lanes open. In a more closely 
Integrated defence policy, this accidental division of labour 
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would have to be more deliberate and carried further, and 
it would obviously entail delicate problems of tradition 
and prestige. The decisions of such problems might be 
the province of the Armaments Commission, or of a 
Chiefs-of-Staff Committee, or of some special body ; but 
it is clear that an agreed policy would be far more effective 
than the very rough and ready balances struck in the past. 

It is probably in the training of the sea, land and air 
forces that the most can be done to draw them into closer 
unity. The standardisation of equipment should be 
matched by standardisation of tactics and training. In 
this war British, French, Polish, Dutch, and Norwegian 
Commandos all went through the same battle schools, 
emerging with something of an esprit de corps, and a 
great deal of shared knowledge and experiénce. At a 
higher level, it should be possible to set up joint staff 
colleges to which staff officers from the different national 
defence forces could come together to receive their train- 
ing. Institutions of this kind would make it possible to 
carry On a systematic exchange of officers between the 
various national armies, and to develop the feeling of a 
common military tradition. In some fields common training 
is essential. The smaller nations of Western Europe in 
particular need far more “living space” than Europe 
provides if they are adequately to train their air forces. 
Bomber Command of the RAF could not have any long- 
distance training—except over the sea—in peacetime. The 
role of Canada as a training ground in this war has been 
an example of how an international training system can 
be worked. Norwegian pilots are going back to their 
country with memories of the “ Little Norway ” they left 
behind in Canada. There is no reason why this type of 
co-operation should not be carried on. Quite apart from 
its value for defence, it is needed for pilots in civil aviation. 
Another essential aspect of joint policy is the pooling of 
scientific research into new methods of war. All the nations 
have an overriding interest in discovering the antidote to 
the rocket and the flying bomb, and will proceed much 
more quickly if they pool their results. 

Somewhere halfway between the sphere of training and 
the high problems of strategy itself lies the question of 
bases. If the countries of Western Europe with their 
colonial dependencies were to co-operate, their territories 
would girdle the earth, and on every Continent and in 
every sea they would be in control of air fields and naval 
bases from which to guard the peace of the world. They 
would vastly increase the effectiveness of their defence 
system, if these bases were used collectively, if for instance 
the French Navy could use not only Toulon and Bizerta 
but Valletta and Tobruk.and Alexandria, with equal ease. 
Indeed, in the case of France, the obtaining of joint bases 
in the Middle East is probably the only solution to the 
deadlock into which the French have brought their Syrian 
policy. But the possibilities for joint bases are not confined 
to the Mediterranean. Durban, Colombo, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Camranh, Sydney, the anchorages off Tahiti, 
the British and French West Indies,. Dakar, the ports and 
harbours of the Metropolitan countries could be brought 
into a world-wide system of pooled defence, and might 
thereafter be opened on equal terms to any other nation 
that would offer the same facilities. 

Finally, if the strategy of Western Europe is to be fully 
co-ordinated it is essential that at the very top of the 
structure of defence there should exist a joint body capable 
of planning the activities of all the separate forces in the 
different states. The best instrument would probably be a 
joint Chiefs-of-Staff Commission, resembling the com- 
bined body which has, up to a point, determined Anglo- 
American strategy in this war. Such a Commission, served 
by officers who had passed through the same staff colleges, 
disposing of a world-wide system of joint bases, command- 
ing troops whose equipment and training had been based 
on the same lines, would stand a chance at least of produc- 
ing a more coherent defence policy than the hastily con- 
structed and speedily demolished defence plans of 1940. 
And such a body, even though it would be far from the 
unified command within a unified service which would be 
the ideal guarantee of effective defence, would be an 
advance along the ‘road towards unity sufficient to offer 


some hope that unity itself would be finally achieved. 
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NOTES OF 


One Germany or Four? 


The four generals who met with a flourfsh in Berlin 
on Tuesday have dispersed without making much progress 
towards co-ordination of policy. They signed a Declaration 
regarding surrender which has obviously been waiting for 
some time in a drawer at the European Advisory Com- 
mission, They also signed two Declarations on the adminis- 
tration of Germany, which give, at first reading, an im- 
pression that a considerable advance towards harmony has 
been made in recent negotiations, They sound mellow 
enough. Berlin is to be occupied by the four Powers 
jointly ; the frontiers within which the agreement is to be 
operative are those of Germany on December 31, 1937, 
which, in theory, brings the whole Oder basin and Russia’s 
Polish colonisation policy within the Commission’s purview. 

But the ink on the four signatures was scarcely dry 
before Marshal Zhukov revealed that he could do nothing 
further until British and American forces had withdrawn 
from such parts of Thuringia, Saxony, Mecklenburg and 
Anhalt as they now occupy. Till then he could discuss 
neither the machinery of control nor the entry of Western 
Allied troops into Berlin. It even appears that his remarks 
threw some doubt upon Russian readiness to see Berlin 
as the final seat of central control. Later, and as if to press 
his point home beyond all question, Moscow published, 
without prior consultation, a map of the zone he had 
described. 

This gesture is one of impatience with the West, and 
undoubtedly the Western Allies should have agreed on 
and been ready to publish their zones earlier. The delay 
has been chiefly due to difficulties over the claims of the 
French, who now occupy Baden and Wurtemburg, but 
want a Rhineland-Ruhr zone instead. 

But impatience, however justified, does mot warrant 
brusque unilateral action with one hand while the other is 
signing an agreement on joint policy. The Russian technique 
is bound to cause delay in putting into operation the joint 
agreements already reached in the European Advisory 
Commission. The Western Allies, who of course knew that 
their troops were over the ultimate line of their zone, may, 
before retiring, want to be sure that Russia is within its 
agreed limits in Vienna and Styria. Yet, inside Germany, 
such delay can be ill-afforded. The speedy conclusion of 
joint arrangements is essential if all four zones are not to 
be unnecessarily difficult to handle next winter. Co-ordina- 
tion of food policy, in particular, is as important to the 
Russians as to the Western Powers. Famine will ensue in 
all zones unless all parties quickly combine to right the 
present unbalance between the East, which contains the 
wheat and rye lands but too few hands to reap them, and 
the West, which is seriously overcrowded with hungry 
humanity. 

x x * 


Crux at San Francisco 


The San Francisco Conference, has reached a stale- 
mate. Discussions proceed on minor points, but behind 
them looms the fact that there is, for the moment, a total 
deadlock on the vexed question of the veto. The Conference 
cannot now end quickly. Four of the Big Five on one side, 
and one—Russia—on the other, have taken opposite stands. 
The four, influenced by an accumulation of middle and 
small power views, would like to see adopted the formula 
first advanced by Mr Eden on May 1oth, then slightly 
modified by the Big Five to meet Russian points advanced 
by M. Sobolev and then—as is becoming a routine—re- 
ferred to Moscow. This formula is that the veto should 
not apply to simple discussions of a dispute, and that 
parties to disputes under such discussions may not vote 
upon them. The Russians’ reply was the recall of M. 
Sobolev and a categoric “No” to San Francisco. This new 
Russian stand, which tends to narrow further than ever 
before the subjects free from veto, is a recession even from 
the relatively extreme view agreed at Yalta. 

Are the stands adamant? A personal a is being 
made to Marshal Stalin from London and Washington, but 


unless Mr Harry Hopkins can work a miracle in Moscow, 
the outlook is not bright. If the Russians will not budge, 
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THE WEEK 


their four partners are faced with a major decision, 
Either the world must trim its organisation to suit a single 
one of its members, or else, contrary to their principles and 
inclination, the Four must flout the smaller powers with 
whom they agree. The dilemma is perhaps worse for the 
British than for the rest, since they must choose between 
Russia and their kin, the Dominions. 

This is not an isolated example of Russian unwillingness 
to bend to the common opinion of her Allies. There js 
beginning to be a feeling that too many topics and arrange. 
ments are hanging on answers from Moscow. That feeling 
is reflected in the fact that, in recent weeks, the European 
Coal Commission, the Inland Transport ission and 
the European Economic senenneney Commission have all 
begun work rather than wait indefinitely for a Russian reply, 
It would be disastrous if the world organisation were to 
have to go ahead without.Russia, but there is a limit to th 
price at which universality is worth the purchase. 


* x * 


Design for the Secretariat 


Another fissure has appeared in the structure of world 
organisation. There is not general agreement on the recruit- 
ment and terms of service for its secretariat—now under 
discussion in its Membership and General Provisions Com- 
mittee. The secretary-general is to be appointed for three 
years (renewable) and so are his deputies, who are to 
number four or, if the small powers have their way, five. 

This short term of office has come in for much criticism. 
It compares with an initial minimum of eight to ten year 
at the League of Nations. Its advocates argue that it enables 
the organisation to curtail bad appointments. 

This is true, and the arrangement may pay in a few top 
most posts, where frequent changes of nationality, though 
they make for patchiness, offer in compensation a fine 
appreciation of trends in a variety of countries. 

But the short-term principle is disastrous if applied in 
the layers below. The secretariat must, if it is to generate 
loyalty and continuity, contain a hard core of semi-pet- 
manent, internationally-minded officials. That such a body 
of men and women can be recruited from the nations was 
proved at Geneva, where the staff contained many members 
on whom délegations came to rely for impartial inter 
national opinions. But since, for most of these slightly less 
senior officials, promotion to the highest posts is out of the 
question, long tenure as well as high pay must be offered 
if able employees are to be attracted into the service. A term 
of office as short as three years would oblige them to work 
with an eye to a future career in their own countries and 
to think constantly of standing well with their own Foreign 
Offices. All told, seven-year contracts (renewable) with # 
pension on retirement seem to be the workable optimum. 
They keep the employee up to the mark, but give him 
time to wean himself from national ties and pressures. 

Power of appointment is another debatable matter. 
Under the League it was in the hands of the secretary- 
general, subject to Council approval. There is now 4 pro 
posal that it should rest with the Assembly. This suggestion 
can only lead to nominations made to suit national interests. 
Even at the League the secretary-general was—in the later 
years—often confronted with heavy national pressure. Pro- 
bably the only way of avoiding undue national lobbying 
would be the delegation by the Assembly of its powers (© 
a body of Permanent Staff Commissioners—a group 
men chosen on a basis of personal standing rather than 
nationality. 


2 x * 


The Trial of War Criminals 

The United Nations War Crimes Commission has be 
meeting in London since May 31st. The war criminal 
110 2 i 17 i 2 
2 Roumanians. In additi 
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In a recent article in The Economist (May 26th, page 
689), a plea was made for haste in settling the procedure 
to be adopted, and in bringing the criminals to trial. The 
meetings held so far by the Commission have underlined 
the difficulties in the way. As Lord Wright pointed out, 
there is a vast body of evidence to be sifted, and the 
potential witnesses number hundreds of thousands or even 
millions. The Commission has found a prima facie case on 
which Goering can be tried as a war criminal, but it has still 
not been decided whether he is to be tried by an inter- 
national court on a general charge, or by a national court 
on a charge of robbery or murder. The case of William 
Joyce bas also not been settled. If the question of his 
nationality is solved, he will presumably be tried under the 
English treason laws as a traitor. 

All this delay, however, does no good to the cause of 
justice, whether the criminals concerned are mere traitors 
or offenders against mankind. That a criminal should be 
given a fair trial is instinctive in the British people. But is 
any trial of at least the major war criminals likely to be 
fair? Is it likely that a criminal will be acquitted however 
flimsy the legal evidence against him—as distinct from 
the general repute of mankind? It is difficult to see how, 
in the circumstances, any court can have an unbiased mind. 
And how will history judge the sincerity of a legal process 
that leads to wholesale convictions, however formal the 
trappings of justice? Would it not be better to draw up, as 
soon as possible, an indictment of the major criminals, and 
then execute them summarily, instead of running the risk 
that formal trials become a mockery of justice? 


* t * 


Controls in the Transition 


__ In the House of Commons last week, the Labour Oppo- 
sition made a great issue out of the Government’s decision 
not to proceed with the Supplies and Services (Transitional 
Powers) Bill. Mr Herbert Morrison, who had introduced 
the Bill before the coalition was dissolved, described the 
decision as a “shameful surrender to the vested interests 
a control and dictate the policies of the Conservative 
is 

To the legal arguments advanced by Sir Stafford Cripps 
the Government gave an effective answer. Under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defence) Acts, controls can be used “ for 
maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of 
the community,” a phrase which covers priorities and ration- 
ing in all its forms. On the question of how long these 
powers can be used, the Attorney-General claimed that so 
long as shortages are due to war causes, the use of 
emergency powers would be within the purview of the Act, 
and that no one could suggest that within, the six months 
ending February 24, 1946, for which the life of the Emer- 
gency Powers Acts is to be extended, any shortages would 
not be related to “the present emergency.” 

The Procedure to be used after next February is to be 
discussed in the new Parliament. Where the Opposition was 
wrong was in apparently thinking that placing the Supplies 
and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill on the statute-book 
before the dissolution would make a ha’porth of difference 
to the Government’s policy. However strong the dislike of 
Mr Churchill and Lord Beaverbrook for controis, it would 
be suicidal for the Government, if it is returned, to let the 
controls run off next February, and, presumably, powers to 
renew them for a longer period will be taken. But if it is 
the present Government’s intention to abandon them as soon 
a8 possible, it does not matter what, or how many, Emer- 
gency Powers Acts are in force. There is no legal sanction 
on a Government that acts infra vires, but only the sanction 
of the public’s reaction to the ensuing chaos. A Government 
is judged by its actions, not by its enabling Acts. 


Summer Taxation 


_ Sir John Anderson’s introduction of the abbreviated 
Finance Bill to cover taxation in the summer months added 
little to Mr Churchill’s bare announcement six days before. 
He merely emphasised that the few provisions of the Bill 
Were essential to the “orderly management” of financial 
affairs during the election period. These few provisions 
Cover income-tax; purchase-tax (including a footnote 
Clause concerned with the marking of utility goods subject 
to the lower rate); the hops duty; the National Debt 
Charge ; and the EPT-relief to small businesses, 

‘ € was, therefore—or should have been—little ground 
or debate. But the leniency of the Speaker allowed fairly 
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wide comment on the exclusion from the Bill of any men-~ 
tion of the motor taxation changes proposed in the Budget 
speech. Apparently, no final agreement has been reached 
with the motor trade. Mr Bevin’s criticism was much to 
the point. He rightly stressed the appalling handicap which 
the present graded horse-power tax imposes on the ex- 
pansion of the industry on the export side. The objections 
to change which, presumably, the large manufacturers are 
putting forward cannot possibly, on any balanced long-term 
view, stand against the overriding interest of the national 
economy as a whole. 

The second part of Mr Bevin’s speech (as much out of 
order, on any strict ruling, as the first) concerned the 
Bretton Woods agreement. On this subject the official 
Labour Party view has never been carefully defined. The 
agreement was reached after the general Labour statement 
on financial policy. Quite apart from the election—in which 
the subject will probably be elbowed out of public dis- 
cussion by more straightforward and simple issues—it is 
interesting to see that Mr Bevin, acting apparently as 
financial spokesman of his Party, is not altogether in favour 
of the agreement. As an instrument which might prevent 
the insulation of the home market against violent fluctua- 
tions in the international price-level, he was not persuaded 
that it provided adequate safeguards. It would be valuable, 
in the international field as well as the national, if Mr 
Bevin’s remarks could, before long, be more fully developed 
by the Labour Party. 


* * * 


The Canadian Election 


The new Dominion House of Commons is to be 
elected on Monday. The general report of observers in the 
last few weeks had been that Mr Machenzie King’s stock 
was rising. This was based in the main, it would appear, 
on two sets of considerations. In Quebec, the opposition 
to the Liberals has not been able to organise itself as 
effectively as at one time seemed likely. An attempt to form. 
a party of Liberal secessionists under Mr Cardin failed, 
and many of Mr King’s opponents are standing as Inde- 
pendents. The Liberal Party’s chances of winning a fair 
proportion of Quebec’s’65 seats are brighter than they were. 
Outside Quebec, the Opposition campaign had not been 
very effective, and Mr King, it was reported, was 
benefiting from the same unwillingness to swap horses 
before the stream is fully crossed that is helping Mr 
Churchill. 

This Liberal optimism has, however, suffered a rude set- 
back from the Ontario provincial election held this week. 
A year ago, Colonel Drew’s Progressive Conservatives, 
though they were returned as the largest party, had no 
majority. This year they have very nearly swept the board, 
rising from 48 seats to 66. The Liberals have fallen from 
16 to 11, and the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
whose advance seemed so irresistible a year ago, has fallen 
from 34 to 6. It is true that Ontario is traditionally the 
Conservative province. It is also true that the turnover of 
popular votes may prove to have been less startling than 
these results would indicate. It is further true that provin- 
cial politics is one thing and Dominion politics another. 

But the augury can hardly be ignored. Mr Mackenzie 
King may not, after all, come back at the head of the largest 
party (even his own followers hardly hope for an inde- 
pendent majority). A Liberal-Conservative coalition is still, 
perhaps, the most likely prophecy for the next Government, 
since both these parties dislike the CCF more than each 
other, But the leadership is in doubt. 


* * * 


More Changes at Chungking 


The appointment of Mr T. V. Soong as Prime Minister 
at Chungking in the place of General Chiang Kai-shek 
marks the culmination of a series of political developments 
largely dictated by the need to preserve and strengthen 
good relations between Chungking and Washington, The 
recall of General Stilwell in the summer of 1944 was fol- 
lowed by a sudden spate of criticism of Chinese corruption 
and autocracy in the hitherto unanimously Sinophile 
American press. Under this pressure, Géneral Chiang Kai- 
shek inaugurated a series of changes. He reduced the power 
of the “reactionary” group centred upon the Kung 
family, he brought in Mr T. V. Soong as Vice-Premier, 
he later announced that constituent elections to create 


democracy in China would be held in the autumn of 1945. 
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He agreed to receive an American economic mission under 
Mr Donald Nelson, and accepted their fairly drastic criti- 
cisms and suggestions. . 

All this was apparently insufficient to still criticism in 
Washington. It was still felt that the Generalissimo was 
too stiff in his relations with America and too autocratic in 
his approach to the Chinese. Now, however, Mr. T. V. 
Soong’s appointment may be taken as a signal for a full 
and complete restoration of confidence between China and 
the United States. He is persona grata in Washington. He 
has, it appears, successfully negotiated new economic agree- 
ments. He is a Liberal and is believed to have a_ better 
chance than any other Chinese statesman of mending the 
breach between Chungking and the Communist head- 
quarters at Yenan. 

This last point is not a matter of internal politics. In 
recent weeks, the Moscow press has grown more open in 
its support of Yenan and its criticism of Chungking. If 
peace is to be restored, the road now leads through Moscow. 
Thither Mr Soong intends to go on his return from the 
United States. His chief asset is American backing ; Russia’s 
the strength of its strategic position on the Mongolian and 
Manchurian frontiers. The basis exists for a bargain, but 
the negotiations will doubtless be long and hard. 


* * * 


** Liberation” for Persia 


The Persian Government has asked the Allies—British, 
Russian and American—to withdraw their troops from 
Persia as soon as possible. The Persian note provokes no 
urgent crisis. The tripartite Treaty of 1942 lays down the 
date of departure of the troops as six months after the 
end of hostilities with Germany “and her associates.” In 
unequivocal language, it goes on to define those associates 
in terms that cover Japan. The United States is not a signa- 
tory to the Treaty, but is little affected by the new request 
since arrangements are complete for the withdrawal of all 


. American troops this summer. 


The reply to be sent to Teheran is therefore an Anglo- 
Russian problem. It is under a discussion between London 
and Moscow that is described by both Foreign Offices as 
“sympathetic.” It calls for, first, agreement on timing and, 
second, mutual readiness to quit pari passu. The fact that 
the Americans feel able to withdraw their men is a pointer 
to the way it should go. Their troops were guarding a 
stretch of the supply line to Russia and their job is done. 
Is there other war work for the British and Russians to do? 

For the Russians, there is none. Shorter and less switch- 
back routes to Russia are now open and the USSR is 
not at war with Japan. The British Government could, no 
doubt, summon up some reasoned argument that, for the 
duration of the Japanese war, it needs special security in 
South Persia for the Anglo-Iranian wells and refineries 
that are supplying the forces in the Far East. But this argu- 
ment would not be worth advancing if its purchase price 
were a Russian counter-claim to remain in North Persia, 
for instance, to guard its oil concessions, as yet unworked, or 
still further north to protect the Azerbaidjan separatists, 
some of whom are always at loggerheads with Teheran. In 
order to guard against a situation which gives new scope to 
old Anglo-Russian jealousies, the departure had better not 


be Saeco and should in any case be whole and not piece- 
meal. 


x * * 


. Italy and AMG 


Some weeks have passed since the final liberation of 
Italy, but there is still no central government. Negotiations 
continue between the National Liberation Committees of 
North and South, the existing Government and the various 
political parties. The delay is unsatisfactory, for the best 
ool cine Italian morale is to set the task 

responsibility of government firmly u Italian 
shoulders. The most remarkable factor about the liberation 
of Northern Italy was the self-confidence with which the 
partisans and their political supporters were ready to take 
over the administration. The mood was in complete con- 
trast to the apathy and apparent hopelessness of many 
regions in the South. After liberation, however, AMG took 
over and is for the time being the sole source of political 
authority in Northern Italy. On top of this has come the 
delay in rebuilding the Government in Rome. The general 
tone is degenerating. Suspicion of the Allies and of poli- 
cal opponents has taken the place of earlier 
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The Allies have a responsibility to arrest this drift. J, 
one matter, at least, they have sole responsibility. The, 
could usefully set a term to AMG-and make it clear tha 
beyond a certain amount of garrisoning to ensure peacefy| 
communications, they will, at a stated time, bring thei 
administration to an end. 

The second point—the need of a new government—js 
more delicate, for it is a point upon which the Allies must 
not be thought to intervene, yet they can by encourage. 
ment and advice influence the Italians’ efforts. The type of 
government needed is not in doubt. It is a new coalition 
in which the parties of the Left are relatively strengthened 
to reflect the return to freedom of the industrial North. 


* * x 


The Italian Liberation Conimittees 


In the lengthy negotiations between the six anti-Fascist 
parties on the construction of a central government, the 
part to be played by the various Liberation committees in 
northern Italy has proved a stumbling-block to agreement. 
The parties cf the Left—Communists, Socialists and 
Actionists—wished them to be the basis of a new admini- 
stration, but it looks now as though the dispute will be 
solved by the gradual supersession of the committees. 

On June 1st Colonel Poletti, the American Governor of 
Lombardy, issued an order making AMG the sole source 
of authority, but permitting the National Committee of 
Liberation and the regional committees to continue in an 
advisory capacity. Dr Sereni, the President of the Lom- 
bardy NCL, has broadcast his approval of the new 
arrangements. 

There is no question of any form of duplicate power. ... 
The great spirit of understanding shown by the AMG authori- 
ties . . . enabled the NCL to continue as an officially recog- 
nised representation of Italian interests, . . . The Lombardy 
NCL is recognised as the only regional organisation entitled 
to collaborate and represent national interests with AMG. 
The political parties, too, appear to have accepted the 

advisory capacity of the NCLs, and thus to have paved the 
way to agreement on the formation of a new government. 
In a statement issuéd by all six parties, it is laid down that 
the committees shall advise and assist the prefects unt# the 
calling of a constitutional assembly. They will not be called 
on to exercise authority themselves. Under these conditions, 
it seems likely that the committees, caught between the 
political parties on the one hand and the official administra- 
tion on the other, will lose influence as speedily as they did 
in France, a gain possibly for the coherence of the admini- 
strative structure, but equally possibly a grave loss to the 
cause of radical national reconstruction. 


* * x 


The Boundary Commission 


Parliament’s rushed time-table of legislation is running 
to schedule. Among the assorted Bills passed this week is 
the one setting up the local government Boun Commis- 
sion. The few amendments which have been made to it are 
not calculated to strengthen the Commission’s hand. The 
Minister of Health is now explicitly instructed, in drawing 
up his “general directions” to the Commission, to consult 
all the existing local authorities who are concerned. These 
consultations, as Mr Willink pointed out, would have 
taken place anyhow. But the debate showed the tenderness 
which all parties, Left as well as Right, display towards the 
susceptibilities of existing authorities. The trouble is that 
if the Commission is to do any good at all, a number of these 
authorities will have to go; and attempts to reach agree- 
ment in the condemned cell are not the best prelude to 
execution. 

The Minister of Health is now given a free hand to 
appoint the members of the Commission, and to draw up his 
general directions to it in consultation with the local autho- 
rities. These directions cannot now be approved, and the 
Commission get fully under way, until the new Parliament 
meets in the autuma. Since the directions will decide 
practice the whole scope: and character of the Commissions 
work, it is a pity that Parliament has been unable to express 
its opinion on how they should be formulated. To judge by 
the vague and unsatisfactory suggestions in the White Pap¢t 
the Commission will be encouraged to make minor chang 
and discouraged from attempting major ones. This is just 
the copouse Page is needed. The number of ug A 
rural districts, for instance, has been pruned by 
least a third during the 1930's. Wher is really needed for 
the efficient administration of major services, let alone for 
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the replanning of “ blitzed” cities and the rehabilitation of 
rural areas, is a considerable thinning out of the number 
of counties and county boroughs, and it looks as if the 
Commission’s wide theoretical powers may be rendered 
nugatory in this respect. Mr Willink’s first step toward 
removing this impression should be to appoint men of wide 
sympathies and independent status to the Commission. 


* * * 
Agricultural Plans 


Mr Hudson has not made a statement this week, as 
was expected, on the Government’s general agricultural 
policy, but in a speech to the Council of Agriculture, on 
Wednesday, he gave some interesting information about the 
target figures for 1946-7. These, in comparison with the 
targets for 1944 and 1945, are summarised in the following 
table: — 

1944 1945 
7,530 ° 


1946-7 
Cereals (000 acres) ............. 6,920 


Potatoes and sugar beet (’000 acres) * 1,280 
Vegetables (000 acres) .......... 480 * 460 
Other crops (’000 acres) ......... * 2,290 





11,160 


Total tillage (000 aeres)..... 11,600 10,950 
Temporary grass (000 acres) 2,970 3,630 3,850 - 
Total arable (’000 acres). . 14,570 14,790 14,800 
Daisy Gaui STs 6060 0h 6060020 2,800 . 2,870 
Other cattle and calves (’000) ... 4,400 ° 4,750 
NS PN os ater an tkk 0 Ass 9.0. 4.25 12,600 * 15,000 
PRN WONG ab oo naackass castes. 1,630 . 2,500 
PUNE Pee 685 555 oc ceca sven 32,900 . 41,000 
Milk for human _ consumption 
(million gallons) .............. 1,315 ° 1,490 
Beef and veal (000 tons) ........ 352 . 384 
Mutton and lamb ('000 tons)..... 104 ° 116 
Pig meat (000 tons) ............ 112 ° 200 
Hews Tie WN nos 4 05's 2 08S cake 73 * 100 


* Not given. 

This changeover from crops (other than feeding stuffs for 
livestock, which are the main constituent of “ other crops ”) 
to livestock is undoubtedly in the right direction, and a 
necessary move in the transition from a war economy, with 
its emphasis on reducing the bulk of imports, to a peace 
economy, with its emphasis on encouraging the forms of 
agriculture which are of greatest value both to the farmer 
and to the nutrition of the people. It should go even further 
once Europe’s immediate needs are met. 


* * * 


Food and Cheap Food 


The rest of Mr Hudson’s speech was another of his 
entertaining attempts to prove that, for a nation of con- 
sumers, dear food is really better than cheap food. His first 
point was that imported food may, after the war, be just as 
dear as home-produced food. If he himself believed that 
argument, the Minister would be moving to abolish all 
protection and assistance for the British farmer. His second 
point was that men and women are not all readily inter- 
changeable, and that they cannot be “fitted at will into any 
pattern.” That surely is an argument against any further 
expansion of British agriculture by the artificial recruitment 
of townsmen; the address against which the Minister’s 
criticisms were directed (which was given by the Editor of 
The Economist on lines that are familiar’ in these columns) 
advocated the stabilisation of employment in agriculture at 
the present figure. Thirdly, Mr Hudson argued that it will 
be impossible to sell enough exports to pay for the imports. 

his may turn out to be true, but if so it will be a national 
disaster. Why precipitate the disaster by assuming its in- 
evitability before it happens? 

Fourthly, he complained that agriculture is the only in- 
dustry for which an economic test is proposed. But this is 
simply not true ; indeed, the reverse of the truth, for while 
other industries are under increasing public pressure to 
raise their productivity and avoid the need for a subsidy, 
Public opinion is ready to grant assistance to agriculture, 
within limits, Fifthly, Mr Hudson said that the cheap food 
argument “assumes that we in this country are not con- 
cerned with the welfare and living conditions of primary 
Producers in foreign countries, or even in our Dominions 

onies.” This also is a perversion ; the argument is 
that the British consumer should not be charged more than 
the equivalent of the price at which the foreign producer is 
willing to sell. Sixthly, Mr Hudson complained that the 
cheap food argument ; 

assumes that however effective British agriculture may become 

M relation to other agricultural systems, so long as a man 
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hour in manufacturing industry can purchase more food from 
abroad than could be produced at home in that man hour, 
then British agriculture is a loss to the nation.. The economists 
would say that would still be true even if we could produce 
and sell-food here at prices cheaper than we could buy it from 
.abroad. . . . Could you have anything more absurd? . 
But the hypothesis is a false one. So long as agricultural 
wages are the equivalent of industrial wages (as Mr Hudson 
advocates), the case could not arise, The truth does not 
require these complicated arguments. It is really very 
simple ; so long as imported food is cheaper, it is cheaper, 
and the British industrial worker’s income will buy more of 
it. That is all. 
Mr Hudson’s score is thus one half-truth out of six 
attempts. He is coming on. 


* * * 


Education in Scotland 


Scotland differs from England in many respects, not 
least in religion, education, and local government. This fact 
explains why many major reforms need two Parliamentary 
Bills, one for England and Wales, and the other for Scot- 
land. But, as Scottish MPs are always pointing out, 
Scottish Bills are often in danger of being no more than 
rough imitations of English ones. The Scottish Nationalists 
are not alone in thinking that a different tradition and way 
of life need radically different treatment for their proper 
nurture and development. 

In the case of the Education (Scotland) Bill, passed 
through the Commons this week, the mere fact that its 92 
clauses were rushed through the Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee in an hour and a-half, and its third reading taken 
still more quickly, where days were spent on debating the 
English Education Act, is sufficient indication that Scot- 
land’s special problems had to be scamped. In the issue, 
the contentious part of the Bill, which dealt with local 
administration, was scrapped. Scottish education committees 
differ from English ones in that they are obliged to co-opt 
the representatives of particular organisations. It is felt that 
this co-optation has gone too far, and that it should be 
limited to the representatives of the Churches, who have 
property interests in many schools. A strongly favoured 
alternative is that the education committees should be 
elected direct and separately. This would meet the desire of 
many citizens to have a say in educational matters only, 
without thereby being committed to the rest of local govern- 
ment drudgery. The Bill had compromised to the extent of 
suggesting that two-thirds of each committee should be 
elected in this way. The abandonment of this part of the 
Bill merely means that the whole educational machinery, 
which is too weak and creaking to perform its new tasks, 
will have to be re-examined. 

In its purely educational aspects, such as the raising of 
the school-leaving age, and the creation of junior colleges 
for part-time further education, the Scottish Bill follows 
the English model. It does not, however, require the, total 
abolition of fees, ‘so long as local authorities make adequate 
provision for free secondary education. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that Scotland does not have so many inde- 
pendent schools outside the state system as England; and 
“* public ” school there means more nearly what it says, and 
not, as in England, its converse. 


* * * 


Reconstruction in Burma 


As the first major territory in South-East Asia to be 
liberated mainly by British arms and to be administered 
by British military and, later, civil authorities, Burma is 
something of a test case. The task of an orderly and speedy 
reconstruction should not be impossible. True, bridges and 
railways have been destroyed and towns, of which Rangoon 
is the most important, laid waste. But in a country mainly 
agricultural these obstacles are not to be compared with 
the effects of destruction in the closely integrated economy 
of European battlegrounds. 

To begin with, the danger of famine in Burma itself is 
not serious. As a country which normally exports half the - 
6 million tons of rice produced annually, Burma should 
find little difficulty in harvesting enough at least to cover 
the austerity needs calculated by the experts. But it is as 
a food supply base for parts of Seuth-East Asia yet to be 
liberated that a quick recovery in Burma is most vitally 
important. Of the next harvest only half a million tons of 
rice are expected to be available for export. In the present 
circumstances no return to normal production is expected 
before the end of four years. In the meantime, what happens 
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if Malaya, Borneo and the rest of South-East Asia are 
quickly freed from the Japanese? 

The major obstacles to recovery are too big to be tackled 
on the small scale of local administration. The first is 
the shortage of “ inducement goods” to persuade Burmese 
producers that the money paid by the authorities for their 
rice can readily be spent—for their inclination is not to- 
wards saving. The second is the destruction of large rice 
mills which are necessary for exported; though not for home- 
consumed, paddy. Out of over 600 pre-war mills, perhaps 
less than half remain—and only 80 small mills are to be 
sent from this country. For the greatest need of all—trans- 
port—the civil authorities who will take over this autumn 
are to be dependent on the totally unknown number of 
lorries and, to a lesser extent, of power craft for inland 
water transport which the military see fit to leave behind. 

The solution of these difficulties is, clearly, a matter of 
interest to every ally. concerned in the liberation of Asia. 
The task, all along, is one of procurement—of suitable in- 
ducement goods, of milling machines and spare parts, and 
above all of transport. It is in the British interest and also 
in that of the United States, Australia, France, China and 
the Netherlands to see that these obstacles are cleared. 


x x * 


Polish Resettlement 

Confusion seems to reign along the eastern frontiers 
of Germany, where a tremendous Vélkerwanderung is taking 
place. First it was the precipitate flight of the German 
settlers east of the Oder. Some Poles claim that 85 per cent 
of the inhabitants fled. The figure must be treated cautiously 
in view of the Polish desire to find the western lands empty. 
It is nevertheless certain that the exodus was vast. 


Since that time, two contradictory movements have been. 


taking place, each complicating the administrative task 
of coping with the other. “ Hundreds of thousands of Poies,” 
according to articles in the Polish press, are streaming 
back from prison camps in Germany. They line the stations, 
fill the roads, and hang about towns and villages. There is 
some complaint that they are nobody’s responsibility. They 
get a welcome from “ neither the State Repatriation Office 
nor a single friendly soul.” On the other hand, thousands 
of Poles are being moved from central Poland into the 
lands formerly German. According to published reports, 
East Prussia is to accommodate 600,000 people, Silesia and 
the River Neisse region about 500,000, Western Pomerania 
1,000,000, and the towns in the western lands are to ac- 
commodate four millions. The trouble is to find the people. 
For Western Pomerania the Government’s estimates only 
provide for between 500,000 and 750,000 souls. There are 
only 1,800,000 available for the towns. The enormous deficit 
is to be made up by “ voluntary re-emigration of Poles from 
abroad,” particularly from the United States. 

Meanwhile, it is not likely that even the official quotas can 
be filled. Volunteering will not provide Enough, for the 
Polish peasant has the customary attachment to his own soil. 
It is certain that mass conscription will be necessary if the 
millions upon millions are to be uprooted and replanted. 
In the short run, this policy is already leading to intense 
misery and dislocation. In the province of Breslau, under 
40 per cent of the spring sowing has been done. The long 
term effects may be even more catastrophic, for the Germans 
will neither forgive nor forget. 


* * * 


The Communist Line 


The new Communist Party line, which was widely dis- 
cussed among the membership at the time of its formula- 
tion in March, is explained by Mr Harry Pollitt in a 
pamphlet entitled “Your Questions Answered,” designed, 
presumably, to allay any doubts about the “ correctness ” of 
the policy. Communist candidates or Communists speaking 
for Labour candidates may find it difficult to put this line 
across at the election, for it would seem to run contrary 
to the official Labour policy, announced by Mr Laski at 
Blackpool, that Labour would under no circumstances re- 
enter a coalition with the Conservatives. 

Mr Pollitt’s formula is: 

We shall fight in the General election to secure the ending 
of the Tory majority and after that election, the continuation 
of a unity, but national unity based on a new govern- 
ment, wing behind ita sasjerity <f Labour and progressive 


gv jon other words, itis apparently intended that Mr Churchill 
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Mr Eden and other “ progressive ” Conservatives who sup- 
ported the Crimea decisions, will be invited to follow the 
example of Mr Ramsay MacDonald, only in reverse, ang 
join a national, Labour-dominated Government. It is not 
however, clear whether the line would still apply to Mr 
Churchill after his virulent broadcast against Socialism. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr Pollitt points out, that there 
is a broad measure of agreement, on political, internationa} 
and industrial affairs, and that there are issues which cut 
right across party politics and call for the maximum national 
co-operation. The Communist line seems to be an attempt 
to split the Conservative forces into “ progressives” and 
“ reactionaries ” and to take advantage of the “ contradictions 
of capitalism.” It is, however, a far cry from the party’s line 
in its revolutionary, class-struggling days, now regarded by 
Mr Pollitt as starry-eyed and romantic, and it seems strange 
electioneering tactics, to say the least, to advocate a post. 
election coalition with Labour’s opponents at the election, 
however individually “ progressive ” some of them may be. 

Curiously enough, while the British Communists are 
pressing this new “broad” line, there are signs that Mr 
Earl Browder and his Communist Political Association in 
the United States are beginning—under pressure from out- 


‘side America—to swing away from their extremely 


“broad” line of co-operation with the capitalists into a 
more revolutionary corception of Communism. The “ cor- 
rectness” of the American party line is now being re- 
examined, though until Mr Browder’s full statement is 
available, it is not possible to see exactly what the change 
will amount to. 


*x * *x 


Release and Resettlement 


Mr Butler, who has acquired in demobilisation one of 
the most difficult tasks of the Government, is very chary of 
estimating the rate of release from the Services. Questioned 
in the House of Commons last week, he would not go beyond 
the already published statement that it was hoped to com- 
pete the release of Groups 1 to 11, which begins on 
June 18th, by the middle of August, and that the target of 
releasing 750,000 men from the Forces by the end of the 
year still held. He added that it was expected to release 
age and service groups up to the early twenfies from the 
Army by the end of the year. 


The Navy and Air Forces releases have not yet been 
announced, but in the Navy, Group 1 (that is, men bom 
before 1895) is relatively larger than in the other services, 
and may take longer to release. For the Navy, too, more 
than for the other services, the needs of the Japanese war 
may slow up the progress of demobilisation. In general, the 
pace of release, as Mr McCorquodale pointed out in a debate 
on the adjournment, depends largely on the mechanics of 
transpert and reception. Mr Butler is showing good sense 
in neither accelerating nor slowing down the programme, 
which has been very carefully thought out, for it would 
indeed be deplorable if demobilisation were to become 4 
party issue. At the same time, it is important from the 
point of view of the men in the Navy and the Air Force 
that they should be given some idea of the programme ol 
release, and from the point of view of, industry, that it 
should know what are the prospects of obtaining key workers 
under the Class B procedure. . 

The Resetlement Advice Service has now been 
launched, with the official opening of a London office by 
Mr Bevin—a welcome sign that there will be continuity 
in Ministry of Labour policy. By the end of June there 
will be some 400 Resettlement Advice Offices, which, if 
properly operated, can play a valuable part in easing the 
individual Serviceman’s transition from war to peace. 


* * * 


Labour for the Land 


The Government has announced an extensive scheme 
of agricultural training for ex-members of the armed forces 
and civil defence, which has been decided in agreement 
with farmers’ and workers’ organisations. The Womens 
Land Army is also included under special arrangements. 
Men without previous experience will be given a years 
training on selected farms, and not at special centres. 
Three-fifths of their wages during training will be paid by 


their employers, and two-fifths by the Government 
Altogether, the scheme will recruit up ‘to 100,000 new 
entrants into agriculture in the next few years. In addition, 
the specialised training of men having previous experience 
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will be undertaken separately at new centres, modelled on 
existing farm institutes. Unfortunately only a few of these 
new centres, which will be set up in almost every county, 
will be designed for permanent use. 

Some training scheme of this sort is needed in order that 
skilled workers may replace the valiant force of miscel- 
Janeous amateurs who have helped out on the land during 
wartime. But the scheme is larger and wider than normal 
pre-war recruitment to agriculture would warrant. It 
envisages in fact, putting into reverse the “drift from the 
land” and sending townsmen back to the country. Nothing 
is said, however, about what will happen to the 100,000 
recruits after their year’s training, beyond the promise that 
the county agricultural committees will take “all practicable 
steps” to find them employment. Even if farmers could be 
persuaded to find work for all of them, this could only be 
done by lowering agricultural productivity per head, This 
is clearly not the way to improve the low wages and shock- 
ing housing conditions, which constitute the very reason 
why the more enterprising farm workers were leaving the 
land before the war. The difficulties of finding accommoda- 
tion alone are staggering. A much higher target would have 
to be set, and reached far more quickly, than the 50,000 
houses, which is about all that were built for agricultural 
labourers between the wars. Hostels are being set up for 
trainees, but they will not do permanently. 

In practice, however, most—probably the majority—of 
ex-servicemen will wish to become not farm workers, but 
smallholders, This training scheme has been propounded 
quite independently of any scheme for settling or assisting 
smallholders ; but its political effect may well be to drive the 
Government of the day into setting up a large number of 
smallholdings irrespective of their economic desirability. 

The Government’s real mistake lies in yielding, in an 
interim way, to the pressure for land settlement before 
deciding its long-term agricultural policy. That prospective 
entrants should learn, at the Government’s expense, the 
rigours of land work is very much to the good. But impro- 
visation of this sort begets, instead of following, policy and, 
when long-term policy is considered there can be little 
doubt that agriculture will be found to need not so much 
more labour as more capital. Further than this, the greatest 
need where labour is concerned is for more and better 
specialised training and higher education. 
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London’s Shortages 


That the end of the German war would bring no 
increase in rations has in recent weeks been brought pain- 
fully home to Londoners. Coffee, of which up to the end of 
last year there has always been a miraculous abundance, 
has been getting scarcer for some months, although the 
Ministry of Food claims that allocations to shops are 105 
per cent of pre-war allocations. Cigarettes are short again 
—to the customer at least, however plentiful they may be to 
the Tobacco Controller. Towards the end of the last ration- 


ing period there was an acute shortage of soap, and people: 


who had deferred buying their ration until the last few 
days may have had their coupons dishonoured. Many points 
goods are scarce. Fish, to which people were looking for- 
ward as compensation for the ration cuts, seems to be as 
difficult to buy as it ever was. And now there are local 
shortages of bread. 


To a certain extent, London, which is now receiving not 
only returned evacuees, but an influx of visitors as well, 
is feeling the pinch just as the reception areas did on 
other occasions. There is also, in the case of bread, a 
labour shortage in the bakery trade. But in some respects 
it is the old, old story. There is a mild, temporary and 
local shortage. This is magnified, and people begin to buy 
more than they need where the commodity in question is 
unrationed. This, in its turn, creates a real shortage, and the 
classic remedy—to swamp the market with supplies—is out 
of the question. 

In the case of coffee the shortage does not matter, nor 
—pace the smokers—is if very important in the case of 
cigarettes. But bread is different. Not only is it essential 
that a real shortage should be avoided in this country, but 
as much grain as possible should be spared for the Continent. 
The bread wasted in this country before the present shortage 
would have made a not unappreciable difference to the 
supplies of calories for the worst-fed districts of Europe. 
At present, to avoid the danger of having no bread at all, 
people tend to buy when they see it rather than when 
they need it. The logical remedy is to ration bread, in a 
large enough quantity to satisfy the biggest bread-eaters, 
but as this is now administratively impracticable and 
politically impossible, at least the Ministry of Food should 
see that there is enough in the shops to stop the run. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Fruit in the Future 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


"THREE major developments of the war decade promise 
to broaden the post-war market for fruit. This is 
especially true for the fruit-growing regions in the states 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and also the Canadian 
province of British Columbia. ’ 

Fruit production is a major industry in each of the three 

coastal states, and each has its specialities. In California 
these are citrus fruits and grapes. In Oregon, prunes, pears 
and cane berries. Washington leads all the states in apple 
production. All of the commonly known fruits are grown 
commercially in the far west. Besides citrus fruits and 
grapes California produces peaches, figs, apricots, avocados, 
quince, apricots, dates, and even a few bananas. Washington, 
apart from apples, produces prunes, sweet cherries, pears, 
and cranberries. Idaho grows prunes, apples, pears, cherries. 
Oregon grows all of these except citrus fruits and bananas, 
and in addition cane berries of many kinds, and the humble 
delectable strawberry. Oregon and Washington had not 
before the war developed their market so well as had the 
growers in California. In fact some peaches, prunes, apricots 
grown in Oregon are still marketed as Californian fruit. 
_ The three developments which promise a widened market 
in the future are aerial transportation, quick-freezing, and 
public understanding of the importance of vitamins and 
minerals to health together with the belief that fresh fruit 
is the most agreeable source of these substances. 

The war was a blow to the fruit industry, especially in the 
Pacific north-west, where prosperity hi on exports. The 
apple and prune growers were the hardest hit, and of these 


the growers of yellow Newton apples were hit hardest of all. 
Their market had been chiefly to Great Britain. The apple 
was once the universal fruit in America. But through the 
years imported pests made it practically impossible for the 
home orchardist to produce good sound fruit, and the people 
turned away from a scaly apples to berries and citrus 
fruits, Growers in the Pacific north-west, whose orchards 
came into bearing after the national demand began to 
decline, sought and found markets in Europe, and when war 
came no market for yellow apples had been developed in the 
United States. But, fortunately for the industry, the apple 
crop was short that year and all the growers were able to 
dispose of their product at home. 

Washington now leads all states in apple production 
because the growers are imaginative and aggressive. They 
went to the state legislature and got a law requiring every 
owner of apple trees to spray regularly and properly or 
grub out his trees. Another law levies a tax of one-half 
cent on each box of apples sold, the money being used in 
research and in promoting. consumption of apples. Results 
have been gratifying. A spray has been developed which 
inhibits the apple tree’s tendency to set a heavy crop one 
year and to rest the next. New ways of using apples have 
been developed. Cider, which never was really popular, has 
been filtered and pasteurized, the name changed to apple 
juice, and is finding a market in competition with other fruit 
and vegetable juices. 

Dried apples are being used. Sulphur dioxide is used to 
keep them bright and attractive and they are packaged in 
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cellophane. They are not called “dried,” but the more 
euphonious “ deh ” Cull apples are processed for 
their pectin, which is used in making jellies from low-acid 
fruits, like strawberries. Pectin also has some medicinal use. 
An unexpected windfall for the apple growers is the use of 
pectin under the name “apple honey ” as a moistening agent 
for cigarettes, replacing glycerine, which is scaree in war- 
time. Apple pumace is used as a carrier for poison bait for 
slugs, snails and other pests which feed on garden produce. 
Experiments are under way in processing pumace, the 
residue from juice, vinegar and pectin making, into feed for 
livestock. 

Another new market for apples, and pears, is in gift 
packages. This started when lumber mills would place a 
few boxes of delicious apples in shipments of lumber as 
gifts to customers in the Middle West and East. Now some 
growers specialise in preparing attractive gift boxes of fruit 
and nuts. At first it was a holiday business. Now, thanks to 
cold storage, shipments are made every month in the year. 

In spite of all these innovations, apple growers are.looking 
again to Europe as a market. Some of the less efficient 
orchardists, especially in Oregon, have given up hope of 
ever again: finding prosperity in apples, because of pro- 
duction costs. It is sometimes necessary tO go over an 
orchard tén times a year, seven times to spray, once to prune, 
another time to thin in order to get fruit of uniform size, 
and finally to pick. Then the picked fruit must be double 
washed, once in mild acid and then in clear cold water to 
remove spray residue, and finally cold storage is necessary 
for orderly marketing. With labour scarce, many growers 
are replacing their apples with pears, which have fewer 
insect enemies and a growing domestic market. 

Less capital and quicker returns are possible in berries, 
and aerial transportation and quick-freezing open the door 
to expansion of the berry industry. Owing to the extreme 
perishability of berries, the market until recently has been 
limited to the area which could be reached within a day, to 
canneries, and a limited extent to wineries. Oregon growers 
are aggressively trying to create a berry wine market, but 
success is uncertain. Cannery customers have been chiefly 
public eating places and bakeries. Berries of a sort can be 
grown almost anywhere in America, and the people grew 
and canned their own. Canned berries, however, do not taste 
like fresh. Moreover, the product from certain favoured 
regions, like the Pacific North-west, is distinctly superior, 
and American housewives no longer do very much canning 
(except in wartime), so the growers believe there is a big 
market if a way can be found to get the fruit to the buyer 
in a fresh condition. Aerial transport is the way. After the 
war, berries picked in Oregon one morning may be served 
for breakfast in Chicago or New York the next morning. 

Even greater possibilities are opened by “ quick freezing ” 
by which the fruit is placed in a temperature of 25 to 30 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit. Frozen quickly in this way, 
the cells do not break, the fruit can be kept in storage at a 
temperature around zero indefinitely, and when thawed it 
not only resembles but also tastes very much like freshly 
picked fruit. The present limiting factor ‘in this market is 
cold transport and cold storage. It is estimated that 10 per 
cent of retail food stores, measured by volume of business, 
are now equipped for storage of frozen food. After the war 
it is predicted that 90 per cent will be so equipped. 

Aircraft may solve the problem of transportation, and 
even, say some optimists, of freezing. Freshly picked fruit 
may be loaded in a transport plane, which will fly to market 
through the sub-stratosphere, where the intense cold will 
automatically quick-freeze the cargo. The use of dry ice 
(solidified carbon dioxide) in railroad cars and trucks is 
another possible method of keeping food frozen in transport. 

In California, nearly all the citrus fruits are marketed 
by grower co-operatives. The oldest berry growers’ co- 
operative in the nation was formed near P Oregon, 
nearly 40 years ago, but generally in the Pacific North-west, 
marketing is divided approximately evenly between 
co-operatives and independents. Established orchardists 
who number their trees in tens of thousands can handle 
their own marketing. The smaller grower, with a few hun- 


dred trees usually must join a co-operative or go out of 
business. 


In any case, when peace is restored, and refrigerated shi 
are available, the people of Europe, apache of Great 
Britain, will find the fruit growers of the Pacific North-west 
knocking at their doors with yellow Newton and big red 


Delicious apples, prunes and frozen berries, such as rasp- 


berries and strawberries—and with ahs eanninen large 
ayy) Ney that they are eaten with a spoon. _ 
| : ‘ 
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A disturbing element is the fact that what the Pacific 
North-west can do can also be done for exotic fruits frog, 
tropical regions. Even before the war canned papaya juic. 
was finding a market in the United States. But growe;, 
reflect that advertising is taking fruit out of the luxury clas; 
of foods, and thus is opening a potential market big enough 
for all. 


American Notes 


One Mr Johnson Stands Pat 


The current hearings by the Finance Committee of 
the Senate on the repeal of the Johnson Act, which pro- 
hibits private loans to countries in default on their debts 
from the last war, reveal in an interesting way the new 
political and economic orientation of the United States. 
It was only a short time ago that most American public 
opinion on Finland, for example, was able to be shaped 
almost entirely by its high moral status as a country that 
had always paid its war debts. Now, Senator Edwin John- 
son of Colorado, Democratic member of the Committee 
(and not to be confused with its Republican member, Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson of California), created barely a ripple 
when he suggested not just the repeal of the Johnson Act, 
but the cancellation of the debts by an Act of Congress, 

The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr Clayton, who sees 
the very real relationship between repeal of the Johnson 
Act and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements extension, which 
recently passed the House of Representatives and is now 
being bitterly contested in the Senate, has been one of 
the most vigorous champions of the repeal. The United 
States, he told the Committee, can choose between economic 
isolation or a policy of interrelated political and economic 
cooperation with other countries. But America’s position 
must be consistent, which it was not after the last war, 
whent “ we lent with our right hand,” but by erecting high 
tariff barriers wigh the left we said, in effect, “ be damned 
if you can pay.” 

Important support for repeal has been given by the 
influential and highly respectable Committee for Economic 
Development. This organisation goes so far as to recom- 
mend cancellation of obligations where that seems the most 
effective and practical method of settlement to encourage 
trade and movement of capital, both public and private. The 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission, in 
advocating repeal, recommends that the US Government be 
provided with adequate data on private capital transactions, 
which are not now required to be reported. Thus, govern- 
ment Officials called upon to make transactions through the 
Export-Import Bank or the proposed International Bank, 
could correlate foreign investment and export of capital 
with the whole general foreign economic programme. — 

The Committee is expected to send its recommendation 
for repeal of the Act to the Senate by a large majority. 
Senator Taft is a certain dissenter, as is Senator Hiram 
Johnson, who maintains the position he held in 1934 
threatens to carry his fight to the floor of the Senate. 


«%. *x * 


Mr Baruch has a Plan 


A plan for Germany and Japan, originally drawn up 
for Mr Roosevelt by Mr Bernard Baruch, who was Presi- 
dent Wilson’s adviser on German reparations after the first 
World War, is now being studied by Mr Truman. It 3s 
probably the first reparations plan that bluntly and un- 
ashamedly suggests that policy should be governed by the 
elimination of German and Japanese export trade. The 
limitation of industrial potential would be enforced not just 
to keep the aggressor countries impotent to make war, but 
to keep them out of the world’s markets. 

This plan, which has been circulated among Govern- 
ment officials, and is reported to have been seen by Allied 
leaders, divides into three.parts: (@) Germany and Japan 
must be stripped of heavy industry, and thus prevented 
from ishing themselves as aggressor nations ; (5) 


and labour prices, through exploitation of sweated labour ; 
(c) by preventing the two countries from re-establishing 
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of all stolen and annexed property, material and monetary. 
Payments would also be made in raw materials and manu- 
factured products, with the provision that goods must not 
be manufactured in sufficient quantities to permit a revival 
of export industry. — 

There are other points. But whatever else the plan con- 
tains, its focal point is the destruction of German trade and 
jts peculiarity is its assumption that even after the Nazi 
system has been destroyed, wages will remain at slave 
levels. The memorandum calls for the elimination of the 
“subsidised, sweated competition of 170 to 200 million 
Germans and Japanese ”—to expand the industrial oppor- 
tunities of the rest of the world. 

Mr Baruch issues a warning against the public apathy 
that is so likely to grip war-weary victors once peace is 
achieved, but in the published document at least he gives 
no indication of how long he believes it would take to 
transform Germany into a country of small land holdings 
and small industry, and how, after that period, the emerg- 
ence of an exportable surplus could be prevented. 

Businessmen and industrialists in America who might 
until now have given little thought to plans for the defeated 
countries, are expected to be anything but apathetic toward 
a plan that would keep German products off the world 
market. In any event, the plan is said to have produced 
such great interest in Washington that Mr Baruch has been 
invited to address the*Senate Military Affairs Committee 
on June 18th. It has been noted with interest that the 
memorandum, although just recently released, was dated 
March 18th, and that the elder statesman’s visit to Britain, 
when he conferred with Mr Churchill, was during the first 
two weeks in April. 

Unfortunately, very few voices have been raised to state 
the simple fact that Mr Baruch’s plan is immoral,’ un- 
economic and unworkable. 


x * x 


Reconversion—Slow but Sure 


United States industry, while producing two-thirds 
again more war material than in 1942, is beginning in all 
seriousness to prepare for peace. To many businessmen 
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the symbol is the revocation of Order M-126, which was 
issued on May 5, 1942, five months after Pearl Harbour, 
and fulfilled the promise of the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, who said that it would “change the face of 
American Industry.” The order prohibited the use of iron 
and steel in the manufacture of 1,200 items, ranging from 
bathtubs to typewriters to roller skates. 
According to a report issued by Mr Krug, chairman of 
the WPB, the United States is better prepared for recon- 
version in the middle of this war than it was at the end of 
the last one, when Armistice Day suddenly confronted a 
country with no detailed methods or procedures developed 
for settling contracts or financing contracts while awaiting 
settlements. The report revealed that although the industrial 
equipment and durable consumer goods industries would 
require from three to seven months to begin production after 
cancellation of war contracts, the majority of industries 
could turn immediately to peacetime production—if 
materials were available. The 44,600,000 workers in agri- 
culture, steel, retail trade, transportation, mining and other 
jobs will find themselves when their industries are finally 
able to produce for peace in much the same jobs, though 
possibly making new products. It is the 6,600,000 in air- 


craft, ships, ordnance and signal equipment, war chemicals ° 


and federal war agencies who will be most severely affected, 
who will have to transfer to other industries, who may suffer 
temporary unemployment, and may have to transfer to other 
areas if labour shortages occur in any phase of the munitions 
programme, which, even with cancellations estimated at two 
billion dollars a month, will still be producing about nine- 
tenths of the munitions produced in 1944. 

War controls will not be removed until it is clear that 
the primary criterion in an industry is no longer how the 
use of a material or a facility would best contribute to the 
prosecution of the war. Then controls will be lifted and 
dependence placed on what Mr Krug called the natural 
resilience of the economy, the capacity of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions. 

Although businessmen who had hoped for a rapid expan- 
sion of reconversion were disappointed, Mr Krug’s report 
served to outline the possibilities of a reconversion period 
with minimum dislocations. 





The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


SUMMARY OF THE 118th REPORT YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1944 
Year Compared 


EARNINGS : 1944 with 1943 
From operations-transporting freight, pas- 
sengers, mail, express, etc. sce ... §$ 387,193,036 +$ 29,050,884 
From dividends and interest on securities 5 
owned, rents, etc. aay wit ads 7,741,295 — 896,674 








Total $ 394,934,331 +§ 28,154,210 





EXPENSES : 


Payrolls, fuel, material, etc. $ 287,068,754 +$ 36,484,401 
T 








ae sete ike, ai” Sucka 48.984,845 + | 2'227'636 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 91823057 + 890,685 
$ 345,876,656  +$ 39,602,722 

Other charges—principally rent for leased 
SE ies = 6 Lh 
Total ... $ 374,019,893  +$ 37,749,252 
Net Earnings $ 20,914,438  —$ 9,595,042 

DISPOSITION OF NET EARNINGS : 

a en a ONT cena — 8 10890 
Nfunde—to retice debt’ se , —(8,082,881 © — 11,007,282 
Added Crake ees surplus a 7,041'259 + 1,647°251 
Setet st; Ge $ 20,914,438  —$ 9,595,042 








Freight and passenger traffic handled in 1944 exceeded all previous records 
due largely to the heavy tonnage of war supplies, troop movements and other 
war travel. Totals were 147,314,981 tons and 14,303,937 passengers. The 
tremendous task of moving this extremely heavy traffic volume was accom- 
plished through the continued co-operation of the various agencies of the 
Government, shippers, and the public generally, in the conservation of equip- 
ment and man-power and in meeting the unusual war-time conditions. Opera- 
ee Revenues—$387,193,036, and Operating Expenses— $287,068,754—were 
highest in the Company’s history. 


The Company’s tax bill at $48,984,845, was larger in 1944 than ever before. 
During 1944 debt of the tone was reduced by $34,801,828. Total debt 
reduction during the last three years was more than $105,000,000. 


The President and Directors acknowledge with grateful appreciation the 
loyalty and co-operation of stockholders and others interested in the Company's 
success ; the Army, Navy and other agencies of the Government ; our peseene, 
whose patriotic of present day conditions has been most helpful ; 
and, the officers and employees, without w enthusiastic support we coul 
not have accomplished the tremendous task of 1944. 

More than 16,000 employees of the Company have been furloughed for 

and 


allt these have given their lives for their 
country. — oan nes .. WHITE, President. 





“Despatch is the Soul of Business” 


So Lord Chesterfield wrote, two centuries be- 
fore air mail added real dispatch to business 
communications. Air mail offers nation-wide de- 
livery overnight, reaches other continents in 
just a few more hours. It cuts waiting time for 
answers. It speeds sales orders, contracts, all 
other business or personal mail. 

Yet think of the advantages if all first class 


mail moved by air. Not local letters, or f'om 
city to suburbs, of course, but all first class ma- 
terial moving more than, say, 150 miles. 

Modern planes have the capacity to carry the 
mail loads which would result. Wright Cy- 
clone engines give them the load-lifting power. 
At ordinary surface tates, the extra mail reve- 
nue would provide increased air transport serv- 
ice with national benefits. And both the busi- 
ness world and the general public would gain 
from this type of mail service and the increased 
speed which it would bring. 

















———— CYCLONE ENGINES PAY THEIR Way —-— 


_ WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


“WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


On world oir routes you wil! see the 
Martin IRM.) Mors transperts, an- 
=. Other tyne of Cyclone-powered plane 
for powmengers and corgo. long- 
range, heavy-capecity fying boots, 
the Mors transports con include in 
their corge over 20,000 pounds of 
meil per plone. The power: four 
Wright Cyclone 18's of 2,200 herse- 
power eoch. 


EXPORT SALES DIVISION: 36 ROCKEPELLER Pi AZA, N. Y¥. 20, WN 











bY Peterson, N.-J., U.S. A., A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporerion 
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Everything for the Veterans 


A Congressman who values his political future is 
tempted to waft dreams before the serviceman and his 
family—loans with no collateral, a choice of new jobs in his 


home town, the shiny top layer off the country’s economy. 


Fortunately, in some of the dreams there is substance. If, 
for example, an ex-serviceman wishes to open a business 
with less than $50,000 capital, he will have first choice of 
such surplus war materials as trucks, office equipment and 
farm tools. Also, a plan is being discussed by Congress- 
men which would make temporary war housing available 
at low rents to returning servicemen and their families. 
The “GI Bill of Rights ” offers opportunities for education 
and job training and provides weekly cash benefits to 
veterans until they are able to find jobs. 

About loans to ex-servicemen, Mr Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, has had some very practical, although dis- 
illusioning, things to say, particularly to the estimated two 
to three million men who want to go into business on their 
own. The economy, he warned them, cannot safely absorb 
more than 500,000 to 700,000 separate and new enter- 
prises, while the same precautions and criteria should be 


_ observed in making loans to servicemen as to civilians. 


It is not against the plans themselves, however, but against 
the administration of the plans, that some exceedingly harsh 
criticism has been directed. This is the responsibility of the 
Veterans Administration, under the directorship of Briga- 
dier-General Frank Hines. The administration of the 
veterans’ hospitals has been the chief target, with bitter 
complaints of careless, often incompetent, treatment, in- 
edible food, insanitary conditions. The. Journal of the 
American Medical Association says the VA, with ample 
funds at its disposal, uses Outworn methods and makes no 
attempt to utilise the best physicians or most modern 
medical techniques. The handling of loans and insurance 
has also been severely criticised. At least 150,000 unpaid 
insurance claims for disabilities or death have accumu- 
lated, while families, often badly in need of funds, can do 
nothing but wait. 

President Truman, perhaps with an over-abundance of 
tact, has said that overhauling the VA to meet new condi- 
tions is as necessary as was its creation, but emphasised 
that he implied no criticism of anyone connected with the 
VA. If the Senate investigation conducted by Senator 
Pepper produces the results critics of the VA expect, it is 
difficult to see how General Hines can help but bear at 
least a large measure of responsibility. The public, highly 
sensitive to the debt it owes returning servicemen, is not 
expected to accept serious staff shortages and lack of facility 
for expansion as adequate answers. General Hines has 
already offered his resignation, but it has not yet been 
accepted. 


Another Enemy 


Race hatred has been one of the most virulent enemies 
of the United States in this war, and against this enemy 
victories have not always been decisive. Now that the 
fighting has moved eastward to Japan, the Japanese- 
Americans who were segregated, by an unprecedented and 
possibly unconstitutional Army order, in War Relocation 
Authority camps in the interior of the country, are expected 
to leave these centres by the end of the year. It cannot be 
said that a uniformly warm welcome is being prepared for 
them in the west coast areas from which most of them 
came. 


Incidents have become so frequent, and follow so clearly 
in the ugly pattern of violence and intimidation, that Mr 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, has publicly denounced 
the “planned terrorism of hoodlums” determined to 
employ “Nazi Storm Trooper tactics.” Recognising the 
economic fears behind such attacks, Mr Ickes warned the 
offenders that “they will not be able to establish an 
economic beachhead on the property of the evacuees.” 
Thus the whole country has been, in a sense, officially in- 
formed of a situation which until now has not been widely 








There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would 
hand it in, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at any 


we Fost Office, it will go to them. 
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enough realised outside the coastal areas. And in this ther: 
is a hope of brighter prospects for the home-comers, 


From Portland, Oregon, comes a story of a highly 
organised attack on the returning evacuees by th: 
“ Japanese Exclusion League,” whose avowed purpose it js 
to exclude all Japanese, by “legal and peaceable means,” 
from the west coast and ultimately from the country, Ip 
the first of a series of papers to be circulated through the 
north-west, they issue the warning that the Governmen 
plans to “dump” 25,000 evacuees on the west coast this 
year. It is unfortunate that they could find in the statements 
of military leaders material for their very different brand 
of warfare. A quotation from General MacArthur, “The 
Japanese have proved that they are barbarians,” and another 
from Admiral Halsey, “ Japs are not fit to live in a civilised 
world,” must surely convince these military men that they 
cannot avoid responsibility for the political content of their 
public statements. In Hood River, Oregon, 500 out of a 
population of some 11,500 gave their signatures to a full- 
page advertisement: “So Sorry, Please, Japanese not 
wanted in Hood River.” This was in support of the local 
American Legion Post, which removed 16 Japanése names 
from its honour roll. 


The constructive work of dozens of sound organisations, 
lacking the neurotic, lunatic-fringe quality of the Japanese 
Exclusion League and of The Sons and Daughters of the 
Golden West, does not receive as wide public notice. Much 
of the success of these organisations will depend upon a 
sound programme for full employment and encouragement 
to small businesses. 


In the meantime, 33,000 of the original 110,000 evacuees 
have been assisted in leaving the relocation centres and 
have resettled in almost every State in the country, naturally 
gravitating toward the large cities in the East and Middle 
West. In Chicago alone, which had a pre-war Japanese 
population of 300, there are now 7,234 Japanese-Americans 
working in war plants, opening shops, absorbing themselves 
into the lives of comparatively friendly, or at least not 
actively hostile, communities. 


* * * 


The Formula May Go 


Pressure for an increase in hourly wage rates is ex- 
pected soon to snap the elastic wage line the War Labour 
Board has managed to keep during the war period. Mr 
Philip Murray, President- of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, has recommended to President Truman a 
20 per cent increase in prevailing wage rates to “ restore 
pre-war relations between wage rates, prices and produc- 
tivity per man hour.” And a resolution has been introduced 
into Congress calling on President Truman to permit pay 
rises up to thirty per cent of the January I, 1941 rates, 
I5 per cent over the Little Steel Formula. 


The administration’s determination to control wages and 
prices until after the Japanese war does not basically con- 
flict with the CIO recommendation, since Mr Murray 
merely wants hourly rates to be set at a higher figure to 
offset at least in part the loss in “take-home pay” that 
will occur when overtime comes to an end. 


Mr William H. Davis was-in favour of rises on a limited 
and controlled scale when he was head of the War Labour 
Board. In his new position as Director of Economic 
Stabilisation he must approve increases because of their 
relation to prices. The new WLB Chairman, Mr George 
W. Taylor, believes that foundations for peacetime wage rates 
can be built by collective bargaining methods in those 
industries that will absorb them without price adjustments. 


This will be Labour’s first test of the new administration’s 
attitude on a continuation of Mr Roosevelt’s Labour 
policy. The new President inherits what can be construed 
as @ promise for a minimum wage of 65 cents an hour, 4 
guaranteed annual wage law, and basic wages high enough 
to make a 40-hour postwar week as remunerative for 
labour as was a 48-hour wartime week. It will be rather 
a precarious tight-rope walk Mr Truman will have 
accomplish to satisfy Labour, which on his record one 
can assume he will want to do, and to keep the conservative 
elements in Congress in line at a time when they must 
not be antagonised. 

One of the primary problems will be to subdue those 
who want to scrap all controls. Senator Taft, leader of 
this group, has made it clear that he is tired of controls 


because he believes the result is control of profits and noi 
of prices. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Letters from Germany—I 
aS 


The End of a Dream 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


Munich, fune st 


TS picture that greets the visitor to Germany is so 
indescribably fantastic, confused and contradictory 
that it would be futile to attempt any definite clear-cut 
description. The journey across Germany is a journey in 
a dream. Life here has lost all solid shape and outline—it 
is completely atomised. Germany’s national existence seems 
to have broken up into millions of individual beings, each 
with their own individual anxieties and worries ; it defies 
any accepted sociological and political classification because 
the individual existences have few, if any, social ties to 
link them together. For a time the collective identity of the 
German nation has dissolved into nothingness. In this 
respect the difference between 1918 and 1945 is really 
striking. After the first world war, the German nation saved 
not only its territory, its wealth and the fabric of its social 
life, but also the means for its spiritual and political self- 
expression. In 1945 the nation is mute. The individual 
German speaks his mind, sincerely or insincerely, at a 
somewhat surprising length. But the infinite variety of 
individual confessions makes the foreign onlooker even 
more confused than he was before. The confessions fall into 
no orderly pattern—and the talkativeness of individuals 
only underlines the muteness of the community. 


Yet some features of German life are so universal that 
a tentative outline may be given to them. The German 
nation has been rudely awakened from a dream. Some 
will say that it was nothing but a pleasant dream of world 
conquest, and what all the Germans most feel is regret and 
despair at the loss of the fata morgana. Others, and the 
Germans first of all, claim that the dream was a night- 
mare that oppressed and strangled them, and that their 
present feeling is one of relief and gratitude. Both views 
seem an over-simplification, but both are undoubtedly true. 
The dream of National Socialism was a combination of 
both elements. It lured all classes of the German nétion 
with a vista of German domination over the world ; and 
even now it is enough to scratch a German industrialist 
or an intellectual or a worker to realise that all classes 
(with a few exceptions) succumbed to the temptation at 
one time or another, though very probably they did so to 
differing extents. But it is also true that all classes—again 
to a varying extent—were oppressed by the prodigious 
terror machine in which the regime had caught them. As 
long as there was some reality in the promises of German 
power, Germany gave up all its dignity and self-respect 
and bowed meekly, though not without a vague reluctance, 
to the political lumpen that had saddled it and ruthlessly 
spurred it on to war. To-day most of the German people 
seem to remember only the kicks, the wounds and the 
insults inflicted upon them by National Socialism. 


Accomplice and Victim 


In most cases, the sincerity of their present feelings of 
relief is so striking that it can hardly be questioned. 
Hitler succeeded in turning—again to a widely varying 
extent—nearly all classes and groups in Germany into his 
accomplices as well as his victims. In their present mood 
of self-pity, the German people most often looks upon 
itself as the victim of National Socialism and denies its 
other réle—that of the accomplice. 

This cannot be explained by sheer opportunism alone, 
though the opportunism and the cowardice of many Nazis 
and their former sponsors among the German upper and 
middle classes is staggering. The observer is confronted 


with a baffling transformation of mass psychology, a trans- 
formation so sweeping as to appear unreal. In the light of 
total defeat and,of the innumerable human tragedies that 


have beset it, the German people is now venting all its 
accumulated, long suppressed resentment, and pouring 


curses on its former gods. 


Germany is thus living in an orgy of humiliation, self- 
humiliation, repentance and sauve-qui-peut. Who can tell 
how real is the repentance? Whd can probe the souls of 
the German soldiers crowding the huge prisoners’ cages 
by the sides of Bavarian roads? Who can look into the 
hearts of the economic experts who worked under the 
Nazis and now work under the Allied Military Govern- 
ment, earning praise for their efficiency and dutifulness? 
Who can say what thoughts and feelings are hidden under 
the surface obedience to the Allied authorities—an 
obedience which springs perhaps from the old Kadaver- 
disciplin, the most virtuous vice in the German national 
character ? 


= 


“Capital of the Movement” 


Here, in Bavaria, the Kadaver-disciplin quite obviously 
broke down in the last days or weeks of the war—it had 
shown some faint cracks even before. Munich was officially 
called the “Capital of the Movement.” In the centre of 
the city there stands the Mecca of National Socialism, the 
famous Beer Hall, now guarded by an American sentry, 
presumably as a grotesque relic of some museum value. 
Yet, in this “Capital of the Movement,” it is almost im- 
possible to find anybody to attack the Nazi record. The 
citizens timidly tell the foreigner that Munich’s half-jocular 
and unofficial title was “the Capital of the Counter- 
Movement.” Even in the hey-day of Nazism the local 
intelligentsia took delight in discreetly pin-pricking the 
Nazis on the stage or in timidly displaying an archaic 
sentiment for the old Wittelsbach dynasty. For the Bavarian 
Left, which occasionally attempted some less innocent 
gestures of opposition, there was the nearby Dachau con- 
centration camp, which never failed to act as a tremendous 
damper on any anti-Nazi reflexes in the Bavarian mind. 


Throughout the years of totalitarian darkness the Catholic 
Church was a refuge for some faint non-conformism. 
It was not destroyed by storms and outbreaks of terror. 
This and a certain pro-Catholicy bias in the American 
Military Government has given political Catholicism in 
Bavaria a decisive start ; and the symptoms of its actual, 
though not yet formal, rebirth are unmistakable. Cardinal 
Faulhauber’s influence was decisive in shaping the new 
Bavarian administration that is to work under the super- 
vision of the Allied Military Government. In the Rathaus a 
prominent Right Wing Catholic, Herr Scharnagel, acts as 
Oberbiirgermeister, another Right Wing Catholic and 
former chairman of the Bayerische Volkspartei has been 
appointed Minister-President for Bavaria. Bavarian Left 
Wingers who have been lucky to survive the. Nazi regime or 
to return from concentration camps are quick to point, 
in private, to all the blots on the record of political 
Catholicism in pre-Nazi days. They point out that the 
Bayerische Volkspartei which ruled the province before 
the Nazis “has always preferred to sit down with the devil 
rather than with the Social Democrats.” Its attitude vis- 
a-vis Hitler’s plots in Bavaria was equivocal, if not con- 
doning. Are the “Blacks,” they ask, really the men on 
whom the Allies ought to rely for restoring some democratic 
order in the former Capital of the Movement? But the 
critics admit that political Catholicism has deep roots in 
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the conservative countryside; and with some reluctance 
they agree to participate in the coalition with the “ Blacks ” 
that is now being formed with the blessing. of the Military 
Government. - be hs ' 

The first shoots of a new political life in post-Nazi 
Bavaria are, of course, pathetically weak and anzmic. 
All political matters are concentrated in the officers of 
the Military Government and in the private homes of a 
few survivors of the Weimar democracy. The leaders of the 
new Bavarian administration act as individuals without 
the backing of any organised bodies of political opinion. 
The formation of such bodies has been strictly prohibited 
by the Military Government, which has made it more than 
sufficiently clear that there must be “no politics in Ger- 
many,” and that the ban on political activities applies to all 
anti-Nazi groups without distinction. 


Effects of the Ban 


The ban on anti-Nazi groups is certainly prolonging the 
political formlessness which is apparent under the broken 
crust of the single party system. In the closing days of the 
war there were some stirrings underneath. Individual 
survivors of the old parties of the Left—Socialists, Com- 
munists, Trade-Unionists—came together and discussed 
the new position. Soon they were joined by inmates 
of the concentration camps. Quite independently, com- 
pletely new, loosely united groups appeared in the 
turmoil. It is extremely difficult now to trace their 
origins and background. The Bavarian Freedom Action, 
which gained some notoriety in Munich itself, was 
led by complete novices in politics;-young merchants, 
officers and intellectuals. It had no programme, except 
to stop the fighting, to clear the road-blocks and to 
open the way for the American forces. It was simply a 
latent instinct of self-preservation stirring in the Bavarian 
middle-class. When the Americans occupied Munich, the 
leaders of the Freedom Action seem to have become for 
a while the heroes of the day. Their weak improvised 
organisation was suddenly under the pressure of all sorts 
of people—genuine anti-Nazis as well as opportunists and. 
probably also former Nazis—who rushed to join its ranks. 
Besides the Freedom Action, there existed a host of new, 
loose but fairly widely ramified, socialist organisations, bent 
on resuming some forms of activity though not necessarily 
on linking up the threads of the Social-Democratic tradi- 
tion of the Weimar Republic. 

It is almost impossible to measure the weight and the 
potential élan which such rudimentary trends of new 
political thought in Germany would have acquired, if they 
had not been for the time being nipped in the bud by the 
Military Government’s ban on politics. The law of action 
and reaction seems to suggest that the German 
people, which has so long been starved of independent 
politics, would pretty soon have found in these organisa- 
tions new spokesmen and leaders. 

The ban has certainly not killed these vague stirrings in 
the depths of Bavaria’s formless existence. But it has 
prevented them, at least for a time, from becoming anything 
more than just stirrings. Up to a point the spiritual and 
political life of the German people is now clay in the hands 
of the potters of the Military Government. But it is very 
easy to take an exaggerated view about its malleability. 
The chance for Allied policy is unique; so are the diffi- 
culties, the dangers and the risks. The first question which 
demands a reply is: Is the present shapelessness of Ger- 
man politics going to be maintained—and for how long? 
Or will the indubitable popular reaction against Nazism 
be used as a starting point for the crystallisation of a new 
political outlook in Germany? 


French Canada and the War. 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


CANADIAN political strategy for the past five years, including 
the timing and some of the issues of the general election 
campaign which ends on June 11th, has been profoundly 
affected by French Canadian sentiment about the war. It 
has been necessary for the Government to keep continuously 
in mind the political reality that Canada is by composition 
50 per cent British in origin, 30 per cent pre-revolution 
Norman-Breton-Picardy French, and 20 per cent miscel- 
laneous (largely German, Ukrainian and Scandinavian), and 
that the degree of wholehearted devotion to the overseas 
prosecution of the war varied widely in different parts of 
the Dominion. It is not a new phenomenon: it was even 
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more marked in the war of 1914-18, and at that time droy, 
a wedge between English and French Canada which is po, 
yet repaired. It puzzles and enrages many Canadian\ jy, 
other parts of the country that Quebec resisted universg| 
service from the outset of the war and that her volun 

enlistment rate fell behind that of the rest of the country 
If French Canada is maligned and berated elsewhere jt i: 
partly her own fault, but there is little evidence either tha; 
the position of the French Canadian is fully understood 
either in the rest of Canada or in other parts of the world: 
or that much constructive effort has been expended by the 
rest of Canada to win French Canada over to a more 
uniform and zealous course of action. Now that the Euro- 
pean phase of the war is over and Canada has returned jp 
a voluntary basis for overseas service, the issue has become 
historical if not academic, but it has played an important 
part in the current election campaign, and the course of 
French-British relations in Canada will be affected by the 
success or failure of Canadians generally to appreciate what 
lies behind the thorny and now hoary point of contention. 

The fundamental fact is that the French Canadian js a 
North American. He is an essentially self-centred peace- 
loving person who would fight to the death to preserve his 
own civil and religious liberties, but, partly through the 
failure of his own leaders and English Canadian educators, 
he has, by and large, never seized the fact that both this 
war and the last were defensive wars fought against a 
German aggression which threatened not only the liberty 
of France and Britain but of North America as well. 

The theory that the French Canadian is either a coward 
or a slacker will not hold water. His lukewarm attitude 
about the war of 1914-18 and his failure to match the 
impassioned participation of the British Canadian in this 
war stem from his suspicion that both wars were fought 
for the salvation of England from an European enemy in 
what was fundamentally a clash of rival imperialisms. Many 
French dians sincerely believe this. In spite of such 
convictions they were willing to play a minor part in the 
war of 1914-18, and a much greater part in the present war, 
but in both wars were disposed to set prudent limits to 
their help rather than throw themselves in the struggle to 
the death. 

It should not be necessary to document the assertion that 
the French Canadian is and has always been courageous 
and devoted to amy cause in which he wholeheartedly 
believes. The early story of French Canada is one long 
saga of reckless adventure against the elements and hostile 
Indians, and of the martyrdom of intrepid priests. French 
Canadian regiments in the last war as in this fought at 
times with almost fanatical bravery and many volunteer 
French Canadians were dropped into France before D-day 
to assist the Maquis in what must often have been missions 
of desperation. 


Isolationism 


When so experienced and eminent a leader as the Hon. 
P. J. A. Cardin, for many years a member of the Mackenzie 
King Government, could say, as he did on his resignation (as 
a protest against immoderate participation), that the English 
Canadian went to war because of the blood ties with the 
Mother Country, but that the French Canadian lacked any 
such incentive to go “all out” to save England from Naz! 
Germany, it is not surprising that obscure nationalists like 
Dr Rene Chaloult, of Quebec City, go further, and in anu- 
British diatribes describe the conflict as a clash of rival 
empires in which French Canada had no stake. The honest 
and enlightened Canadian to-day knows that Canada went 
to war in 1939, not primarily because of any altruistic senti- 
ments toward Britain, but because of our inner awareness 
that if the United Kingdom were overthrown by the powers 
of darkness, this continent would have stood alone and 
defenceless against Nazi tyranny. Had such a conviction 
seized the French Canadian the participation by that 
section of the Canadian people would presumably have been 
on a level with that of the remainder of the country. The 
French Canadian would defend his hearth and home with 
stubborn courage, but his lack of imagination concerning 
world politics deprived him of the sense that the right place 
to protect those sacred possessions might be half way around 
mee world, before the conflagration approached his own 

es. 

This lesson was never learned by French Canada, and as 4 
consequence it was necessary to rely upon voluntary enlist- 
ment for overseas service until a few months ago, when the 
basic decision against the enemy had already been won. It 
is unfortunate on both sides, for in the rest of Canada there 
exists considerable resentment against French Canada for its 
apparent willingness to let the sons of other Canadians die in 
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their defence ; while the extreme notes of invective sounded 
py anti-French agitators in Toronto and other Canadian 
cities have further aggravated the feelings between the two 
racial elements, and thus weakened the harmony and unity 
between the two elements which are so desirable in Canadian 
affairs. 3 ; i i 

A minor point of misapprehension concerns the attitude 
of French towards its own European Mother 
Country. People ask why the French Canadian was not 
equally concerned over the fate of France as the British 
Canadian was about Britain. But the French Canadians, 
who now number 3} million, are all descendents of the 
60,000 who were here when Wolfe took Quebec. There 
has been no more recent immigration from France. The 
France to which the nostalgic French Canadian feels attracted 
as his ancestral home js the Catholic, monarchist France of 
pre-Revolution days. The France of to-day, partly rationalist, 
anti-clerical, Freemason, Communist, is looked upon with 
considerable misgivings, much as its cultural achieve- 
ments may be admired. The devout: French Canadian habi- 
tant in his village-parish community, led by an old-fashioned 
priest, is more likely to feel the ties of Rome than Paris. 
But essentially the French Canadian is a North American. 
He is passionately attached to his own province, his own 
soil, his own native institutions. He is proud to be a 
Canadian, remembers that it was his own ancestors who 
founded Canada, and sometimes feels that the others who 
arrived afterwards are less Canadian, more colonial, than 
himself. He has no military instincts, never had dreams of 
territorial conquest, has known no North American enemies 
since the Indians were pacified, and the Americans were 
driven off in 1814, shrinks from the hatreds and massacres 
of Europe, and is very slow to adopt a world consciousness 
which sees that peace is indivisible, and that it may be 
necessary to wage defensive war in distant lands. 

Despite these qualities, French Canada’s actual contribu- 
tion toward the present war has, of course, been very im- 
pressive. It is only by comparison with the military record 
of other parts of Canada that it requires marginal comment. 


Italy’s Economic 
Underground 


[FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


In the midst of their fight for liberation, right under the 
nose of the Gestapo and the “ Black Brigades,” the CNLAI, 
the Upper Italian Liberation Committee, was able to 
prepare elaborate plans for the re-organisation of the 
national economy. 

Four general sub-committees were formed to deal with 

economic matters, and they will continue their functions 
until the constituent assembly gives Italy its mew shape. 
These sub-committees are concerned with finance, industry 
and commerce, agriculture and fisheries and transport, In 
all of these, the representation of all parties has been 
preserved. 

_ The same is true of all local and individual bodies, for 
instance, the factory liberation committees, which played a 
part in the insurrection and in the preservation of industry 
from destruction or robbery by the Nazis. The all-party 
composition of these committees is remarkable, as the over- 
whelming majority of workers are Socialist or Communist, 
so that it was sometimes difficult to find a true representa- 
tion for the Liberal party. 

Two days before the insurrection actually began, the 
undergound CLNAI had already issued a decree for the 
convocation of consigli di gestione (directive councils) and 
or the nomination of commissioners in all industries, the 
councils to be composed equally of owners and workers. 

se councils have very wide powers, and in most cases 
the CLNAI accepts their proposals for the nomination of 
the works commissar and of the purely technical “ works 
chief,” who is mostly either the former works manager or, 
Where he was incriminated or unreliable, some leading 
member of the- technical staff. 

The CLNAI issued an appeal to owners to collaborate 
actively with the “ directive councils” and to nominate their 
Tepresentatives without delay. ‘Many industrial leaders 
Succeeded in making their works into arsenals for the 
Partisans, in defiance of Nazi or Fascist surveillance. Others, 
like architect Beltrami, who came from a millionaire indus- 
trialist family, became leaders of partisans. Beltrami himself 
was caught and beheaded. 
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Some bankers also took an active part in the under- 
ground fight. Alfredo Longhi (whose real name is Piccozzi), 
now Finance Commissar of the CLNAI, disappeared from 
his office at the Credito Italiano immediately after the 
armistice in order to work exclusively for the finance of 
liberation. To get finangial help from Allied Headquarters 
he crossed the lines secretly. As it would have been too 
risky to take back cheques or transfer orders, he relied on 
his own reputation. His confidence was fully justified. 
Northern Italian banks paid to patriots on his word the 
huge sums paid-into Roman banks by the Allies. Their 
accountants had recourse to all manner of tricks in order 
to hide what was happening from the Nazis. 

Thus, while it is only just to admit that workers were 
in the forefront of the actual fighting and suffered the 
greatest number of casualties, the Italian insurrection was, 
in truth, a movement of the whole nation, actively sup- 
ported by the best elements of ali classes. The economic 
preparation was as efficient as the military and political 
planning. As a result, a great number of industries are 
intact and only await raw materials in order to continue 
full production. But every day which is lost increases the 
danger of mass unemployment. It would be a pity to miss 
an opportunity of getting at least one part of Europe 
quickly on its feet, and of thus speeding up the recon- 
struction of the whole continent. 


Books Received 


The International Who’s Who, 1944-45. Europa Publications, 
Ltd. 951 pages. £4 net. 

The latest edition of The International Who’s Who renders 
a valuable service by providing up-to-date information, now 
hardly accessible elsewhere, to the investigator interested in 
personalities of international standing. 

The Left Was Never Right. By Quintin Hogg. Faber & 
Faber. 224 pages. 4s. 6d. 
Vote Labour? Why? By Licinius. Gollancz. 77 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Can the Torries Win the Peace? By Diplomaticus (K. Zilliacus). 
Gollancz. 103 pages. 2s. 6d 


The Future of British Farming. By A. W. Menzies-Kitchen. 
Pilot Press. 80 pages. §s. 





BRITISH EXPORT TRADE RESEARCH 
ORGANISATION 


Application for Appointments. 


A number of Executive positions will shortly be available at the 
B.E.T.R.O, Headquarters. The Organisation has been formed to 
provide a complete service of overseas marketing research and 
intelligence for manufacturers in all branches of British industry ; 
it will not engage itself in actual salés work or act as selling or export 
agents. 


The work is of immediate and increasing national importance ; 
the appointments now to be made offer careers of considerable 
responsibility, and of scope limited only by individual capacity. 
They will be commensurately paid. 

Applications ‘are invited from men (or women) qualified by 
background or experience to fill senior executive positions in the 
Organisation. 

It will be realised that the whole work of the Organisation is 
focussed on overseas research and its application to export marketing 
problems. Certain qualifications (variable only in degree) are 
therefore basically essential to any of the positions :— 

(a) Experience of modern marketing practice. 

(6) Acquaintance with overseas economic, social and trading 

conditions, and types of marketing problems likely to be met. 

(c) Knowledge of research principles and practice, interpretation 

and application to oe 

(d) Ability to formulate policy based on the sales and consumer 

data collected. 


Foreign language ability is naturally desirable, but by no means 
essential. 

There will also be vacancies for younger individuals who may be 
less qualified or experienced, but who must have an adequate 
educational background to train for junior executive or research 
positions. 

Applications must be made in the first place by letter and will be 
treated in strict confidence. Applicants should state specifically 
exact position in view and salary required, give their age and outline 
clearly their qualifications and experience, adding any relevant details 
(though not testimonials or other documents) which may assist the 
the Appointments Board in commies to a decision. Applicants are 
asked not to call at the B.E.T.R.O. Offices. 


All applications should be addressed to :— 
APPOINTMENTS BOARD, 
BritisH Export TRADE RESEARCH ORGANISATION, 
Georgian House, 
Bury Street, 
St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Capital for Reconstruction 


HE statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 

week and the accompanying White Paper on Capital 
Issues Control (Cmd. 6645), bring a very welcome relaxation 
of the wartime control of the purposes for which new 
capital may be raised and the methods of raising it. Before 
a would-be borrower can raise capital in the market, he 
will still have to get the consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee to the amount of the issue and of the use to which 
it is to be put (with exemption for all issues below £50,000). 
If his issue is for more than £100,000, he will have to 
follow the instructions of the Bank of England as to the 
timing. But as for the method of issue—whether by 
prospectus or by placing, whether to shareholders or to 
the public—control is restored (except in the case of 
trustee and quasi-trustee issues) to the Stock Exchange 
authorities. 

In respect of the method of issue, therefore, the 
relaxation is fairly complete. The Council’ of the 
Stock Exchange and the companion bodies in the 
provinces are restored to their pre-war position, once 
the Capital Issues Committee has given its sanction 
to the amount of the issue, and the applicant for 
capital is free to choose his own means. The Stock 
Exchange authorities have given their loyal co-operation 
in carrying out a policy which has always seemed to them 
illogical and which was often manifestly harmful to the 
interests both of their members and of the borrower. The 
decision of the Treasury to restore to the public the 
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Outward bound 


From Great Britain to the four corners of 
the earth they went—ships of all sizes and 
every description, carrying British goods 
and manufactures to the peoples of the 
world. In a word: Exports. For over five 
years this stream of trade has been inter- 
rupted, but now the interruption is nearing 
its end. The Westminster Bank, fully alive 
to the vital importance of a healthy export 
trade, has built up an extensive fund of up- 
to-date information on world conditions, 
through its world-wide organisation of 
agents and correspondents. This informa- 
tion, which daily is being extended, the 
Bank gladly places at the disposal 
of all concerned with. 
overseas trade 




















machinery of the new issue market is a triumph for com. 
monsense over a doctrinaire policy imposed with little 
apparent solicitude for, or even knowledge of, the detailed 
functioning of an intricate machine. It is now for the 
Stock Exchange community to see that any imperfections 
are removed as rapidly as may be. 

This relaxation is important and welcome. But the 
methods by which borrowing may be effected are naturally 
less important than the purposes for which capital can be 
raised. Here also, though control is not removed and the 
CIC is clearly intended to function as an instrument of 
Government policy, there are substantial relaxations. 

The new purposes-for which permission to issue will 
normally be given—subject to circumstances at any time 
requiring stricter control—cover for the most part ground 
already very familiar. The list includes exports, develop- 
ment areas, public utilities and housing associations, 
agriculture and fisheries, exploitation of raw materials in 
the United Kingdom, transport of all kinds and the cater- 
ing industry. There is also an omnibus item to cover “ such 
productive and constructional purposes as may be notified 
from time to time by the Treasury,” with a first list in- 
cluding housing, the “basic items of household furniture 
and equipment,” clothing and footwear, other essential con- 
sumable goods and “the manufacture or acquisition of 
capital goods, in particylar, capital goods needed to re- 
Start and re-equip industry.” Special priority, within the 
general category of consumption goods is to be given to 
issues promoting manufacture in replacement of imports. 

The general categories are not arrariged in order of priority 
but there is a special instruction that sympathetic con- 
sideration be given to manufacture for export, for issues 
required to establish, restart, convert or expand undertak- 
ings in “Development Areas,” which include Northern 
Ireland, to undertakings requisitioned or concentrated and 
those which have suffered war damage. Thus there is no 
priority for modernisation as such. It has priority if it 
contributes to exports or the providing work in the develop- 
ment areas. But what portion of a company’s output must 
be pledged to export to obtain this benefit? And what is 
the position if a concern can promise a great contribution 
to the satisfaction of the consumer but cannot find a suitable 
labour force within the depressed areas? 

In addition to the positive priorities, several categories 
are mentioned for which permission will be withheld in the 
absence of ial circumstances, These include the 
domestic distributive and retail trades, hire-purchase, issues 
arising out of the acquisition, amalgamation or absorption 
of existing undertakings, and bonus issues. 


«x: 


As a priority list for the right employment of a painfully 
limited national supply of capital, this list is not open 
serious cavil—though en eyebrow may be raised at the 
very high priority given to the Development Areas. Broadly 
speaking, these are the things towards which the flow of 
capital should be directed. To say this, however, is 10! 
to answer the main question that any scheme of control of 
capital issues inevitably raises. To what extent is it right 
or necessary, to impose control, and to establish the order 
of priority, at the financial stage of the process of capital 
formation? Should not the controls be on the physical t- 
sources needed for capital formation—on the labour, tht 
materials and the machinery—and should not the financial 
operations be left free? 

That this point is at least partly taken is show" 
by the provisions that all applications for 
money are to be submitted by the CIC w te 
appropriate Government Department and that the Com 
mittee is to be guided by any advice given to it bY 
the Department in question. In particular, the Depa 
ment will say whether any physical resources in scarce 
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supply can be made available to the applicant within a 
reasonable period, and reasonable period is defined as, 
possibly, twelve months. It is also indicated that the CIC 
should give priority of consideration to concerns who 
already have received licences for labour, materials or 
buildings. 

But these provisions do not fully cover the case. They 
make it clear that there is to be a physical control and a 
financial control, but they do not exclude the possibility 
that the financial control may be the narrower bottleneck 
of the two. Why should this ever be so? As a general rule, 
the doctrine should apply, in peace as in war, that if the 
physical resources are available, no project should be held 
up for lack of finance—or that if it is, something is radically 
wrong with the financial mechanism. There may, indeed, 
be marginal cases in which an issue should be prohibited 
even though there is no physical objection. But the prohibi- 
tions go much further than these, as is shown, for example, 
by the prohibition of investment trust issues. 

The fact is, of course, that, apart from the proper mar- 
shalling of the demand for capital, the continuance of 


control has another purpose, unavowed in the White Paper 


—namely, the protection of the gilt-edged market. In war- 
time that purpose has rightly been paramount (though some 
of the methods used to achieve it have been very hard to 
understand). But as peace returns, the scale of values alters. 
Which would be the greater disaster, a set-back to the 
current “tap ” issue, or an obstruction to the flow of capital 
formation for which physical resources are available? At 
some point—and an early point—the latter will surely 
become more noxious. Yet the form of capital issue control 
now sketched out might give priority to avoiding the former. 
It is easy to envisage circumstances in which, through fear 
of inflation, the banking system and the capital market. are 
kept a little too short of cash, with the result that the tap 
issue hangs fire and the CIC and the Bank of England shut 
down the flow of issues to finance projects for which 
physical resources are available. The better remedy, in such 
cases, would be to provide more bank cash. 
Unfortunately, there is at the very least a_ possibility 
that circumstances such as these will occur. Although the 
Treasury has abandoned its policy of restricting the method 
of issue—a policy which certainly paid no dividends— 
there are indications even in the White Paper that it still 
clings to every expedient for protecting the tap issues. It 
is reasonable that it should, ecouds the Bank of England, 
control the rate of demand for new money when the issue 
exceeds {£100,000 and regulate the terms upon which 
securities of trustee and quasi-trustee status are to be 
made, and no complaint can be made at an injunction to 
the CIC to avoid over-capitalisation, although it would be 
wise to err jin that direction rather than in the opposite one. 
But the maintenance of the ban on optional conversions 
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when the old stock carries interest ot 4 per cent or less 
suggests restriction for restriction’s sake. 


It is also to be noted that there are even restrictions 


upon the raising of new money as part of a scheme of 
amalgamation, despite the fact that in many fields amalga- 
mations ought 


to be encouraged. Further, financial 
institutions are excluded from the right to raise 
money unless it is to be used for the finance 
of one of the permitted purposes, and investment 
trusts and unit trusts are completely barred. These 
prohibitions, coupled with the recommendation that no firm 
should raise money unless the physical requirements are 
obtainable within the year, suggest strongly that the 
Treasury is still wedded to the policy of keeping a very 
large share of the market to itself instead of encouraging 
the public to put some of its savings into industry cither 
directly or through the medium of risk spreading invest- 
ments such as unit or investment trusts and finance com- 
panies. True, the Government will need to raise large sums ; 
but the fact that, in face of the possibility that Labour will 
be returned to power, investors are prepared to risk buy- 
ing shares which yield little more than 1 per cent above 
the return on gilt-edged shows that a part of all savings 
will only take this form of investment. It would be tragic 
if this part were prevented from financing new capital 
development. 


* 


There is nothing in the White Paper that suggests the 
probable life of these new arrangements. But they are clearly 
of a transitional character, and they naturally give the 
signal for the debate on the next stage to begin. The present 
proposals severely circumscribe the sphere within which 
the CIC can work. Before it pronounces its decision, the 
Government Departments have given decisions on the 
physical aspects of the project; after the consent of the 
CIC has been given, the Bank of England, the Stock Ex- 
change and the normal processes of the market take care 
of most of the interesting details of an issue. There is 
not much left for the CIC to do, and if the economic or 
physical view supersedes the purely financial, as it should, 
there will be still less. 

Is the next stage the disappearance of the Capital Issues 
Committee? There will be many who devoutly hope so. 
It is true that the project of a National Investment Board 
is a familiar and a popular one, and it might be thought 
that the CIC is the natural nucleus for such a body. But 
the duty of such a Board, in any foreseeable future, would 
be more often to stimulate, than to restrict, the flow of 
capital, to apply the spur to the lender rather than the 
rein to the borrower. If any such plan is set on foot, it will 
be far better to start free from the legacy of restriction— 
and, let it be added, of obstinate illogic—that will be left 
by the Capital Issues Committee. 


The Occupations of the British 


Pp OPULATION sstatistics always make fascinating read- 

ing. After all, the people occupy the centre of the stage. 
Statisticians carefully record changes in the size of popula- 
tons, and they have even evolved methods of forecasting 
them. In recent years, they have devoted much time to the 
study of the material conditions of the people, and their 
comparisons—often odious—have done much to arouse. a 
conscious quest for improvement, so miarked at the present 
ume. In a paper entitled “The Industrial Distribution of 
the Population of Great Britain in July, 1939,” Mr H. 
Frankel revealed to members of the Royal Statistical Society, 
on May 29th, how the people of this country gained their 
living before the war. Occupational statistics, of course, are 
not new ; they have been compiled at ten-yearly intervals 
On the occasion of the census of population. But the last 
census was held in 1931 ; the merit of Mr Frankel’s analysis 
(his estimates are based on the national health and unem- 
ployment statistics and on the results of the 1931 census of 
Population) is that it provides a useful basis of comparison 
with post-war statistics. 

The detailed results of Mr Frankel’s calculations are 
Summarised in Table IV on page 778 ; it shows the distri- 
bution of the gainfully occupied population (employed as 
well as unemployed) in Great Britain in July, 1939, as well 
as the changes that had taken place since 1931. There is no 
need to duplicate the table by an enumeration of the de- 
tailed facts it discloses. But, by way of comment, some of 


the trees may be singled out from the wood of statistics. 

Apart from the distribution of employment, one oi the 
most interesting features of an occupational census is the 
proportion of the population that is gainfully occupied. Here 
are the figures from 1911 onwards, for men and for women : 


I.—OccuPIED AND UNOCCUPIED PERSONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(in thousands) 
(a) Persons aged 16-64 


Males | 
































Females 

cali idteata Gainaniniatindepionn’ wth annieamrinaneninlaeitailincnsnitaiie aes 

_Pupetation Occupied % | Population Occupied | % 
MR ss: 12,154 | 11,744 | 96:7 | 13,191 | 4,864 | 36 -9 
1988s 12,901 | 12,450 | 96:5 | 14,528 5,158 35-5 
BOSE. 652. 14,204 13,661 96 -2 15,726 | 5,758 | 36-6 
3939..,... | 15,236 14,827 97-3 | 16,633 | 6250 | 376 

' } 
(b) Persons aged 65 and over 

BOE. cede 915 | 520 56-8 1,221 140 | 11°5 
ROARS Swi. 1,103 630 570 | 1,480 148 10-0 
oo Seetecasie 1,425 | 683 | 47-9 | 1892 | 155 | g-2 
1939...... 1,783 668 | 375 | 232 | 197 | 84 


omnsanes — —— ——— i — 


Among men aged 16-64, the proportion of persons with- 
out occupation has been very small, and almost constant, 
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except for a decline in the thirties. Among women in this 
age tg the proportion without gainful occupation has 
been much bigger, nearly aroeae of the ths and, _ 
haps surprisingly, it remain airly cons uring 
ee so aes the war. In spite of the large-scale re- 
cruitment of women for a during 1914-18, the vl 
rtion of gainfully occupied women was y small 
1921 tn in 1911. The question whether the wartime 
recruitment of women will this time lead to a permanent 
increase in the proportion of gainfully occupied women 
cannot yet be answered with certainty. Recent investigations 
have disclosed that large numbers wish to stay on at work. 
But it would be unwise to draw hasty conclusions from 
opinions expressed while normal home life remains sus- 
yended through the absence of menfolk. ' 
' In the category of persons aged 65 and over, an increase 
in numbers has been accompanied by a progressive and— 
in the case of men—steep decline in the proportion occupied 
since 1921. The desire to retire after the age of 65 has un- 
doubtedly shown a marked increase, hastened, probably, by 
the greater material security provided by old-age pensions 
and by the increased opportunity to save caused by the 
rise in real wages. The difficulty of finding employment 
during the inter-war years has probably been a contributory 
cause. As the population as a whole grows older—a tendency 
revealed both by the increased numbers aged 65 and over, 
and by the decline of nearly 1,100,000 between 1931 and 
1939 in the number of children under 14—an increased 
burden will therefore be thrown on those aged 16-64. 
This will be accentuated by the raising of the school-leaving 
age ; in July, 1939, the number of occupied boys aged 14-15 
was 514,900, and that of girls 458,700. Hence the need of the 
financial incentives to stay at work at the age of 65 provided 
for in the Government’s new pensions scheme. ; 

If the occupied population is expressed as a proportion 
of the total population instead of as a proportion of the 
population of working-age, the percentage occupied is, of 
course, higher for 1939 than for 1931. Thus, the proportion 
of the occupied male population to the total number of males 
rose from 69 per cent in 1931 to 71.8 per cent in 1939; 
among females the increase is even more marked, from 
26.9 per cent to 32.7 per cent. This phenomenon, of course, 
is a reflection of a change in the age distribution of the 
population, that is of the fall in the proportion of children 
to the total population. The fact that there were more hands 
relative to mouths in the population in 1939 than in 1931 is, 
perhaps, not entirely irrelevant to the persistent unemploy- 
ment of the “thirties ; both employment and unemployment 
were higher in the ’thirties than ever before. 

Another interesting question that can be answered from 
Mr Frankel’s statistics is how many gainfully employed 
persons are manual and non-manual workers. These are the 
figures for July, 1939: 


II.—MANUAL AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS, JuLy 1939 
(in thousands) 





Males | 5 

; ] 
Manual workers. ..... 0.4.2 000s%- 11,065 69 -2 
Non-manual workers ............ 3,753 23-4 
Working on own account......... 942 5° 
Members of the Forces........... 250 

WR Bice 16,010 
i 





These figures, too, are somewhat surprising. The pro- 
portion of manual workers is still relatively high, and it 
is almost as high among women as it is among men. 

The distribution of the occupied population between 
manual and non-manual workers is, of course, a function of 
the British economy as a whole. The growth of the national 
income has been accompanied by a decline in the proportion 
of the occupied population engaged in the so-called pro- 
ductive activities (items 1 to 16 in the accompanying table), 
and an increase in the proportion engaged in commerce 
service industries, and in the service of the Government 
(items 17 to 21). This trend, marked between 1921 and 
<o=cprnsysysssnsssgussnrnespsapusogenenesenensstainesignniaensanatiemenssmmeminmemmemnns 





As there is now a long waiting list for The 
Economist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
subscription are advised to do so immediately upon 
receipt of a renewal notice. If they fail to do so, their 
subscriptions will be automatically cancelled on the 
date of expiry, and this may mean a gap of many 
months before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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1931, has continued in the ‘thirties. Changes between 193; 
and 1939 have been as follows: 


III.—DistTRIBUTION OF OCCUPIED PoPULATION 
(in thousands) 


















Males 
0% 
1931 1939 Change 
| 
Productive occupations . | 10,051 | 10,570 | + 5-6 | 2,549 | 2,707 | + 6.9 
Other occupations ...... | 4,750} 5,440 | +145) 3,724 | 4,199 | +12. 


14,801 | 16,010 | + 8-2| 6,273 | 6906 | +104 


In 1939, the proportion of the occupied population en- 
gaged in the productive industries was 66 per cent for 
men and 39 per cent for women. (The marked difference 
among women in the proportion of manual workers and the 
proportion in productive industries is, of course, dug 
to the fact that many service trades, especially domestic 
service, require manual labour.) Within the productive 
trades, there has been a further decline in the number 
occupied in the so-called primary industries, that is fishing, 
agriculture and mining. Some of the changes within pro- 
ductive trades other than primary industries, revealed by 
the table, are equally significant. With the exception of 
textiles, all the industrial groups have gained in numbers, 
The metal and related trades have gained substantially. 
Among the tertiary or service industries, one of the most 
remarkable features is the growth of the civil service. 
Inevitably the trends revealed by Mr Frankel’s statistics 





IV.—OccuPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF 
GREAT Britain, Jury 1939 


Males (Aged 14 and over) | Females (Aged 14 and over) 


| Males (Aged 1¢ and over) 
| 
| 





























Increase since Increase since 
1931 1931 
1939 1939 
(000’s) i (000’s) 
Number; Number ° 
(000’s) /o (000's) ad 
| { 
Total population........ 22,332 873 4-1 | 24,135 798 | 34 
Under 14 years of age... | 4,587 — 530 —10-4 | 4,465 | —552 —124¢ 
Aged 14 and over.. | 17,745 1,404 8-6 |19,670 | 1,349 | 74 
Unoccu , aged 14 yrs. 
and over ss nna 1,735 196 | 12-7 | 12,764 717 | 690 
aged years 
GUT crcerase cscs 16,010 | 1,208 8-2) 6,906 632 | +104 
1. Fishing.......... 67 6 9°3 1|-— 1 |-320 
2. Agriculture ...... 934 | —186 | —16-6 a7 2 ce 19 
3. Mining .......... 1,097 — 234 —17-6 ll — 2 }-145 
4. Bricks, pottery .. 183 14 8-4 eo i- i i-11 
5 dyes .. 217 36 19-7 70 13 22-5 
6. Metals, machines . | 2,650 495 23-0 414 104 33:5 
: f macan oa aae 474 — 73 —13-3 666 —125 Z 158 
ao leather . 68 5 8-4 33 4 152 
9. Clothing......... 332 —- 6 ~ 16 603 61 11-2 
10. Food, drink, to- i | 
ba Cha bees 496 51 11°5 291 27 | 10:3 
1l. Wood-working . ./ 305 20 7-1 41 6 156 
12. Paper-making . 355 31 96 196 23 13-3 
13. Buildg., decora 1,388 279 25 -2 18 $ 23-2 
14. Other manufactur- 
ing industries 161 7 4-3 84 2 28 
15. Gas, water, elect’y 289 52 21-7 12 5 | 58-4 
16. Transport and com 
munications 1,403 10 0-7 57 7 140 
17. and 
dete a» | 2,525 211 9-1 | 1,188 167 | 164 
18. Goyt.: Defence .. 250 eee aa sas sam oe 
» Central Govt 441 171 63 -4 110 21 23-8 
», Local Govt. 803 | 99 140 23 8 25 
19 essions....... 399 56 16-3| 417 4 | 290 
20. Entertainment and | a 
OD init 184 49 36-7} 109 41 | 746 
21 service 98 13-2 | 2,052 146 76 
22. Other occupations 150 12 8-9 16 32 716 


| 
| 


have been completely distorted during the war. After re- 
conversion the occupational pattern will once more resemble 
that of 1939, at any rate in broad outline. But in detail 
the figures for 1949 are likely to be very different from 
those for 1939. They will be influenced, as in the past, 
by the march of time. They will be influenced by the re- 
distribution of the national income in favour of the lower 
income categories, and by the need to expand exports. They 
will be influenced by Britain’s ability to shed low-yielding 
occupations and trades in favour of high-yielding and 
more productive ones, and to make existing industries more 
productive. But, in the absence of a permanent and marked 
increase in the proportion of gainfully occupied women, the 
total occupied population will be smaller in 1949 than it 
was before the war. Britain can no longer afford to waste 


manpower; one of the major tasks after the war will be to 
economise it. 
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Business Notes 


Election Markets 


After more than a week of recovery, the markets took a 
turn down once more, but so far this new recession appears 
to have even less force behind it than the preceding re- 
covery. The recession immediately followed the Prime 
Minister’s first broadcast. Whether that was purely acci- 
dental, or whether investors were slightly alarmed at the 
lurid picture which Mr Churchill painted of the ultimate 
effects of a socialist regime, is difficult to say. Possibly, 
the speech was merely received as a reminder, and a 
somewhat sharp one, of the characteristics of the atmo- 
sphere in which a general election is fought. (It is worth 
noting that Mr Attlee’s reply produced no acceleration of 
the decline.) However that may be, it is beyond question 
that minor fluctuations, amounting to two or three per cent 
in the index of equities, are to be expected for some weeks 
to come, irrespective of whether or not there develops a 
larger movement. All that can be said at present is that it 
seems more reasonable to expect a downward trend than 
the reverse. : 

The high lights of the general situation are shown by 
the chart of the indices of The Financial News and a rather 
subdued picture of some of the details by the figures of 
The Actuaries’ Investment Index, both of which appear on 
page 790. The latter refers only to the position on Tues- 
day: of last week, when the recovery had barely started, 
but as against that this monthly figure missed the peak of 
last August by some days. It is interesting to note that, 
while preference shares suffered appreciably, the only other 
fixed interest group to fall was 2} per cent Consols. This 
week the gilt-edged market has been favourably affected by 
the announcement of the new issue of 2} per cent National 
War Bonds. Its longer date has, inevitably, tended to push 
up the value of previous issues of these bonds, but there 
is also an improvement in longer dated stocks. 

Other movements of interest outside the category of 
industrial equities are a marked rally in Argentine railway 
stocks on the renewed negotiations between the companies 
and the Argentine authorities and a rise in French railway 
bonds on the report from Paris that an agreement has been 
concluded for the payment of arrears of interest. There 
is no specific mention in the message concerning bonds 
drawn for redemption during the occupation, but that will 
presumably also be covered. 


* * * 


The House and New Issues 


So far as can be ascertained, the new regulations cover- 
ing capital issues grant to the Stock Exchange everything of 
importance for which its representatives asked, and there 
is widespread satisfaction with the result. There is, how- 
ever, some regret at two aspects of the Government’s policy. 
Of these, only one has any logical connection with the 
subject of new issues and that relates to the very modest 
Possibilities allowed to financial institutions for increasing 
their capital. Some members suggest, and there is much 
force in the suggesion, that more money will be required 
by many of these to handle the increased business likely 
to come forward. Their contention may, perhaps, be ex- 
Pressed as a belief that the amount of capital in this section 


‘of the machine ought to bear a fixed proportion to the 


national income, or rather to that portion of it which is 
devoted to raising new capital through the market. It is 
felt that there are still too many impediments to the actual 
obtaining of permission to issue. The fact that members of 
the exchange naturally wish to raise new issues to a maxi- 
mum, provided that the projects are reasonably sound, does 
not destroy the force of the argument. 

The second group are those who had hoped that the 
end of the war in Europe would bring the restoration to 
the Stock Exchange of full liberty, including fortnightly 
Settlement and the right to deal in options. This group is 
Probably ahead of the general body of members, and cer- 
tainly ahead of the policy of the Council on these matters. 
On the particular point of dealing in options, it may prove 
to be the case that this will be one of the things which 
the market will definitely abandon. The volume of this 
business has declined with the fall in the volume of specu- 

ton, and it is a matter for consideration whether any use- 


ful purpose will be served by restoring the pragtice. On 
the much larger question of the resurnption of dealing for 
the account, there is also much to be discussed. It is 
doubtful whether, with existing staffs, the officials of the 
Stock Exchange could carry through their part in a fort- 
nightly settlement. But it is also doubtful how far the 
market is anxious for a general resumption of the pre-war 
method, even when conditions are more normal. There is a 
good deal to be said for encouraging people to deal for cash 
even when the time comes, as it certainly should, when 
those who wish to deal for the account are permitted to 
do so. This is a matter, however, which, if account dealing 
is permitted, will have to be carefully reviewed as part of 
a wider policy. 


* * * 


The New Deputy Governor 


The impending retirement of Mr B. G. Catterns from 
the deputy-governorship of the Bank of England and the 
appointment of Mr C. F. Cobbold in his stead, draw atten- 
tion afresh to the great change that has come over the 
Bank since the close of the last war. Mr Catterns’ nine- 
year tenure of his office does not, of course, equal Lord 
Norman’s as governor, but it has been far longer than that 
of any of his predecessors. He was also the second only of 
the Bank’s permanent officialsk—he graduated through the 
chief cashier’s office—to reach the deputy’s chair. The need 
for continuity in the highest offices and for detailed know- 
ledge of the Bank’s internal organisation—even more im- 
portant, perhaps, in the deputy-governorship than in the 
governorship itself—have wholly swept away the traditional 
system of two-year rotation of governors and deputies 
elected from a court of part-time directors largely recruited 
from the ranks of the merchant bankers. A further step in 
the same direction was taken by the Bank in 1932, when it 
inaugurated the system of full-time “executive” directors. 
This system may perhaps be expected to provide a natural 
training ground for the highest offices, more important for 
this purpose even than the non-directorial permanent 
appointments. 

The appointment of Mr Cobbold to succeed Mr Catterns, 
with effect from September Ist, certainly lends support to 
this view. Mr Cobbold joined the Bank in 1933, and has 
now served seven years as an executive director. Many 
who knew him in the City have long felt that he was 
destined for high office—eventually, perhaps, even the 
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highest. During the war he has been especially concerned 
with problems of external finance, which will certainly not 
be less important or less intractable in the post-war years. 
At the directorial level, he has been responsible for the 
creation of the system of exchange control, generally re- 
garded as one of the most outstanding of the Bank’s war- 
time achievements. The appointment is one of real pro- 
mise, and has been welcomed as such—for Mr Cobbold is 
not yet.4I, almost certainly the youngest deputy-governor 
in the Bank’s long history. In the particular case of the 
Bank, youth not only has its usual advantages, but it also 
confers the benefit of freedom from the preconceptions of 
the pre-1931 world, which are often a positive handicap 
to clear thought about the very different problems of 
to-day. 


* * * 


New Bank Notes for France 


The French Government is steadily adhering to the 
programme of financial action outlined in his Budget speech 
on March 29th by M. René Pleven, Minister of National 
Economy and Finance. The latest instalments are the ¢x- 
change of all banknotes of Frs. 50 and over and the exchange 
or stamping of Treasury bills and short-term Treasury 
bonds. The operation, to be completed within 12 days from 
last Monday, is an administrative tour de force ; some 1,600 
million notes will have to be exchanged over 35,000 counters 
serviced by 120,000 employees. 

The exchange of notes and the inspection of short-term 
paper forms part of the census of individual wealth that 
has been in progress for some time, and is, therefore, in 
line with previous steps, such as the requests for the de- 
claration of foreign assets and for the registering of bonds 
and other securities. This census, which is to include other 
forms of property, is to form the basis of the forthcoming 
levy on war-time gains, estimated to bring in Frs. 100-125 
milliards in four years; it will assist the Government in 
tracking down illegal and, especially, black market trans- 
actions ; and it should facilitate the efforts now made by 
the Government to curb the long-standing evil of tax 
evasion of which M. Pleven gave some striking examples 
in his Budget speech. Incidentally, the nominal note issue 
will be reduced by notes that have been looted by 
the enemy, stolen or destroyed, and by notes whose owners 
do not care to hand them in for fear of investigation. 
If it can be successfully carried out, the census of notes and 
bonds will be a further step towards financial rehabilitation. 


* * * 


Checking Inflation 


The exchange of banknotes is to be the occasion for a 
further attempt—the first was the issue of the 3 per cent 
National Liberation Loan last autumn—to reduce the 
volume of notes in circulation and, therefore, to diminish 
the inflation potential represented by hoarded notes. Owners 
of notes surplus to needs have been exhorted to convert 
them into bonds. On May 8th the nominal note circulation 
was still Frs. 589 milliards, compared with Frs. 632 milliards 
on October 5, 1944, and Frs. 123 milliards before the war. 
Since the exchange of notes will automatically involve the 
disclosure of individual holdings—the disinclination to do 
so has in the past been one of the obstacles to conversion— 
the latest appeal is expected to meet,with some response. 
Obviously, the Government will have to pay a price for 
conversion, for it will involve the transformation of an 
interest-free debt into one carrying interest. It has been 
estimated, for example, that the farming community has 
hoarded Frs. 150-200 milliards of notes ; at 3 per cent, con- 
version would cost the Government Frs. 4}-6 milliards 
gross in interest, compared with the yield of only Frs. 2 
milliards in 1944 of the tax on farm profits. 

The reduction in the note circulation, necessary though 
it may be, will not in itself remove the inflation potential. 
In France, where the banking habit is much less developed 
than in this country—total bank deposits, at Frs. 240-250 
milliards, are less than half the note circulation—notes are 
still widely used as a store of value. But given an increase in 
the velocity of circulation, a note issue much smaller than 
the existing one could still carry prices to new heights ; any 
such movement, moreover, would be accelerated by an in- 
creased turnover of Treasury bills, which in France are 
widely held by individuals. The real remedy, as has so often 
aa been said, is an increase in the supplies of goods and services, 
—* 7 Meanwhile. the only efficient expedients to hand are those 
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practised by this country during the war in public finang 
and in the control of scarce supplies ; but as supplies ip 
France are much shorter than they have been in Britain 
at any time since 1939, the controls need to be applied mor 
harshly if they are to be effective. Fortunately for Britain 
and unfortunately for France, there isa world of difference 
between controls applied loosely and _ harshly. 


* x * 


Drachma Devalued Again 


The fresh wave of currency difficulties in Greece, dis. 
cussed in these columns last week, has impelled the 
Government to announce new and drastic measures to 
bring the economic situation under control. Details are no 
yet available, but the main objects of the programme have 
been stated by M. Varvaressos to include fair and quick 
distribution of imported foodstuffs, reduction in the prices 
of certain essentials, increased agricultural and industria) 
production, and restoration of monetary stability and 
budgetary equilibrium. These are fine phrases, but it is not 
the first time they have been heard in Greece in the seven 
months since the new drachma was introduced. For thar 
reason judgment on them must be deferred until it can be 
seen whether .the Government can and will grapple 
vigorously with the difficult administrative problems 
involved. 

The actual measures so far announced, like those imposed 
by other liberated countries facing comparable difficulties, 
appear at first glance to be contradictory. The policy of 
reducing certain key prices, for example, is to be combined 
with wage increases, which in some cases will reach. 8 
per cent. Moreover, despite the wavering confidence in the 
new currency, and despite the hopes of internal price reduc- 
tions, the drachma is to be drastically devalued. The 
stabilisation law of last November, which fixed the exchange 
with sterling at 600 dr., is abrogated, and the drachma is to 
be devalued to 2,000 dr. to the paper pound and 4,000 to the 
gold pound. The contradictions are, however, more ap- 


parent than real. Since last November wages have been | 


pegged, but most prices have in practice been uncontrolled. 
Hence the acute shortages of goods and fears of fresh in- 
flation have combined to produce steep increases in prices, 
and in the black market rates for foreign exchange and gold. 
In such circumstances, a renewed breakdown of monetary 
economy could not be prevented unless the special hardships 
of the poor were relieved both by an increase in wages and 4 
reduction in prices ; and it was obviously necessary to re- 
duce the drachma to a level at which there was reasonabie 
prospect that it might be held. Whether that level has yet 
been reached cannot be judged by comparison with recent 
black market rates. The value of the Government's prc- 
gramme will depend absolutely upon its capacity to enforce 
reasonably watertight physical controls—which in turn de- 
pends not only upon its administrative ability, but upon 
political confidence even more than economic. 


* * * 


Cheque-Encashment Restrictions 


A significant restriction of the customary cheque- 
encashment facilities became effective last Monday. As from 
that date, no bank which is a member of the British Bankers 
Association will cash or exchange any cheque, payable 
order or draft unless it is 

(i) uncrossed and drawn on the branch at which it is pre- 

sented; 

(ii) presented by the drawer or his known agent ; 

et) payetle under a credit established on behalf of the 

(iv) drawn for a sum not more than £10, in which case the 
- branch manager may cash or exchange it at his discretion 

on exceptional or isolated occasions. 

In all other cases the cheque must be paid in full throug! 
a banking account. The effect of this is to restrict the p4)- 
ment of cheques over the counter and, in particular, ' 
stop the quite common practice of cashing “ third-party 
cheques for customers on what is known as an “ exchange 
form. A person who received an open cheque from a third 
party drawn upon a bank at a distance, or a crossed chequé, 
could nonetheless often secure immediate cash for it from 
his own bank. The banker, if he exercised his discretio? 
to grant an “ exchange,” in effect bought the cheque from 
the customer, and although he took it subject to recourse 
to the customer, was then collecting it on his own beha. 
Hence neither the credit nor the corresponding cash debit 
figured in the customer’s account. 
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This is the clue to the reason for the tghtening-up of 


practice. It is understood that the new restrictions result 
from the initiative of the Government, ard have as their 
primary object the prevention of tax evasion and, possibly 
too, black market operations. If all receipts by cheque must 
figure in a banking account, the task of the evader is 
obviously made more difficult, not because the tax authori- 
ties have any access to the banks’ books—an order of the 
Court is required to compel them to produce them—but 
simply because a suspected person would find it hard to 
refuse to exhibit his pass-book to the authorities, and must 
in any case submit it to the scrutiny of his auditors or 
accountants. The step seems a sensible one, and must be 
welcomed even though, like other measures of the kind, 
it will inevitably cause 2 certain inconvenience to the general 
public. 


= w = 


Payments on Account 


Some months ago The Economist drew attenuon to 


an argument, advanced by Mr F. A. Roberts, Incorporated 
Accountant, to the effect that payments on account consti- 
tuted an addition to the capital of the contractor receiving 
them for purposes of determining EPT. This point has now 
been taken up by the Tata interests, who have obtained 
legal opinion in this country. Of two opinions taken, that 
of Mr N. E. Mustoe supports this view in full—a second 
opinion agreed, with certain reservations, as to the position 
under Government contracts. After full argument, Mr 
Mustoe says: 


(1) An advance payment is neither a debt nor borrowed 
money within Rule 2 of Schedule II. The payment is received 
by the contracto- absolutely, although he is under contingent 
liability to pay an equivalent amount to the purchaser if he 
should fail to perform the contract. 

(2) The work in progress should be included in the balance- 
sheet and in the capital computation at its full value. In con- 
tracts between subject and subject the work in progress 
remains the property of the contractor until delivery has been 
taken. The payments on account, having been received abso- 
lutely, are also assets. 


The opinion then goes on to consider the position under 


wartime contracts. Under these work in progress is com- 
monly the property of the Government (even when it is 
financed by the contractor) and so cannot be_considered 
an asset of the contractor. But he has the right to receive 
payment when the work is complete, and Mr Mustoe con- 
siders that 


the asset consisting of this right should be shown in the 
balance-sheet and be included in his capital computation. 


Further: 


Unless the contract makes payments on account debts due 
to the Government, these payments should also be treated as 
assets because contractor acquires a title to them at the 
time when they are made. 


It would be hard to ask for anything more definite than 


this statement. The new point which emerges is that con- 
cerning the inclusion as an asset of a debt from the Govern- 
ment which will not become due until the completion of 
the contract. Actually, this places the contractor in the same 
position as that envisaged when the contract is between 
subject and subject, if he has not himself financed the pur- 
chase of the materials. If he has, he is still worse off than 
when dealing with another subject. 


* 
The financial interest of the British public in this 


opinion lies in the fact that the clauses of the Indian EPT 
Act appear to be identical with those of the British Acts on 
this particular matter. If the Tata interest press the matter 
to a conclusion—as it is understood they will—a decision 
by the Privy Council would, it is believed, be binding on 


the British Court of Appeal. There would still be a question 
of a further appeal to the Lords, and it is by no means 
certain that either they or the Privy Council would agree 
with Mr Mustoe, but the matter is one of considerable 
interest even if—as should be the case—a beginning is mace 
this autumn with the removal of-EPT. 


x * * 


Mr Bevin’s Motor Car 


The highlight of the second reading of the Finance 
(No. 2) Bill in the House of Commons on Monday was 
Mr Bevin’s forthright attack upon the present h er 


gv ty on motor cars and upon the lack of standardisation in 
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the industry. (The occasion was the exclusion from th 
Bill of a revised system of taxation.) ’ 
Mr Bevin, who had been allocated a Morris 10 for his 
use as Minister of Labour, must have voiced the feelings o 
many when he explained the discomfort of a motorist Who 
has to ride in a car “ with his knees in his mouth.” But }; 
purpose was not merely to ridicule the small car ; his crits. 
cism was directed at a system of taxation that has tendej 
to concentrate demand on a kind of car ill-suited to 
foreign markets, and at the obstruction to changes by som, 
members of the industry. He urged the adoption of a system 
of taxation that would cause a shift in home demand in 
favour of a bigger car which would find a ready marke 
abroad. Mr Bevin also drew attention to the need for a 
greater measure of standardisation in- the industry as , 
mearis to a reduction in costs. The result of the multiplic:. 
tion of types and sizes, he said, 
is that the cost of a motor car in the United 
America, per pound weight—at three times the ten 
_— on (the basis of) 1938 prices. In this country it 
It has been said often enough that the British m 
industry will have a better chance of becoming a big foo 
industry during the next few years than it ever had before: 
and the apparent reluctance to undertake the modification; 
of policy necessary to success is inevitably giving rise to 
impatience. The production of motor cars has already been 
resumed, and output is reported to show a steady expan- 
sion. For a time the industry will have to produce pre-war 
models, and given the pent-up demand at home and abroad 
it will have no difficulty in selling them. The industry wil 
thus have a short but limited breathing-space to design the 
cars that will ensure it a permanent footing in the foreign 
market, and provide the British motorist with a more com- 
fortable and roomy low-priced car. 


*. * * 


Food Subsidies 


The current level of the cost’ of subsidising foods has 
recently been given in Parliament about once every three 
months. On June rst, the Minister of Food produced 3 
table, in answer to a question, showing the retail price of 
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subsidised foodstuffs and an estimate of what the retail 
price would be if the amount of the subsidy were included 
in prices. The table is reproduced on the preceding page, 
and the last column, which has been added from Hansard 
of March 23rd, shows the annual rate of the subsidy. The 
total cost of the subsidy was then at the rate of £225 million 
a year, including subsidies not shown in the table amount 
ing to £46 million a year. 

Whether food will continue to be subsidised at its present 
rate may be a matter for decision in the next Budget. The 
figures in the table apply to the position on May rst. The 
tonnage subsidy on potatoes has since been withdrawn, and 
the retail price of potatoes raised, from May 27th, by 24. 
per 7 lbs. for most grades. This increase is bound to have 
some effect on the cost of living index, which on May 1% 
om at 203 (1914 = 100)—the highest point reached sinc 
1921. 

* * * 


Tobacco Scarcity 


The public is almost used to the recurrent periods of 
tobacco shortage, although it never ceases to grumble 
about them. For some time past output of cigarettes has 
been only enough to keep up with requirements, ¢v™ 
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though more are being manufactured than before the war. 
The quota of tobacco which goes to manufacturers is based 
on the year ending March, 1940. In 1940 the quota was 
go per cent of consumption in the basic period and in 1941 
it was raised first to 99 per cent and then to 108 per cent. 
In that year the decision was made to use more leaf in 
cigarettes, which brought the amount of the quota to 117 
per cent (and incidentally affected. quality), where it re- 
mained until this month, when an increase of 5 per cent 
was granted. Output is at the rate of 1,700 million cigarettes 
4 week for civilian consumption and over 500 million for 
the forces. 

The present shortage is due to a number of causes. 
Retailers’ stocks have been insufficient to meet the drop in 
output and hold-up, in distribution arising from the VE 
celebrations and Whitsun holidays, and in London par- 
ticularly the position has been aggravated by the return 
of evacuees and the influx of visitors. 

Manufacturers could produce more cigarettes if tley had 
more labour—there is no shortage of tobacco—and the 
purpose of the five per cent quota increase is to enable 
them to take immediate advantage of any labour they may 
be fortunate enough to acquire. Meantime an attenipt is 
being made to adjust distribution to the shifts in popula- 
tion, and London supplies are to be increased by two-and-a- 
half per cent. 


x *x * 


Aviation in India * 

The future policy for Indian civil aviation—at any 
rate, in the “post-war period ”—has now been fully de- 
cided so far as national services are concerned. The Govern- 
ment has accepted, in general terms, the recommendations 
of Sir Ardeshir Dalal’s Reconstruction Committee. In their 
Second Report, published last November, the Committee 
outlined the rather hesitant attempts at a development 
policy in civil aviation. The Government had at that time 
been authorised by legislation to make rules for an Air 
Transport Licensing Board, and to decide the principles 
on which it should work. 

The latest development is, therefore, the outcome of a 
policy already half-decided. In effect, air transport in India 
itself is to be operated by commercial enterprise, but only 
through a limited number of companies, which would be 
approved by the Board. This plan, though broadly similar 
w the American pattern of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
differs from it insofar as the Government reserve the right 
not only to participate financially in selected companies, 
but also to operate services themselves. Further, it remains 
to be seen whether negotiations with the Indian States will 
result in the Board having power enough to guide develop- 
ment of air transport on an all-India plan. 

While the Government statement mentions the prepara- 
tion of plans for building the necessary aerodromes and 
buildings, and for organising, training, telecommunications, 
time-tables, and so on, there is no mention at all of aircraft 
to fly the proposed 11,000 miles of air-routes. Undoubtedly, 
a fair number of 12-20-seater transport aircraft will be 
needed for ing routes, and to replace obsolete 
machines. Until the Indian Government can arrange to 
import British aircraft or to buy, directly or indirectly, some 
of the American surplus, these development plans must 
remain paper projects. 


* * * 


Iraq’s “Hard” Currency Needs 


As had been expected, the Exchange Requirements Agree- 
ment with Iraq announced last week follows closely the 
lines of the agreement reached with Egypt early this year. 

raison d’etre of both agreements is, indeed, the same. 

t and Iraq are the only important non-Empire members 
of the Sterling Area. Both countries, moreover, have fallen 
within the scope of the Middle East Supply Centre, which, 
IN consequence of the acute shipping and supply bottle- 
necks, has throughout the greater part of the war imposed 
4 tght rationing upon the imports of all Middle Eastern 
Countries. So long as this system operated, the extent of 
Egyptian and Iraqi demands upon the “hard” currency 
resources in the London pool was, in effect, determined by 
Anglo-American policy. But, with the substantial withdrawal 
of MESC control at the beginning of this year, the Middle 
Eastern countries became free to direct their own import 
Policies. It thus became important to reach agreement with 
the Sterling Area members concerned upon an equitable 


785 


limit to their net demands on the “hard” currency pool, 


and to persuade them of the need for setting up effective 
import control machinery—to ensure both that the “hard” 
currency target was not exceeded and that other imports 
were kept within reasonable bounds, 

Under the Egyptian agreement, the “hard” currency 
allotment for 1945 was fixed at £Er1o million plus a possible 
£Es5 million for special imports of wheat and fertilisers, if 
available. For Iraq the quota has been agreed at I. D. 3.5 
million—the Iraqi dinar is at par with sterling—a limit 
which applies for the whole of 1945 and not, as has been 
suggested in some quarters, simply for the remainder of the 
year. As in the case of Egypt, there is provision for a raising 
of the limit in certain contingencies, such as an increase in 
American prices by more than ro per cent, or if supplies at 
present expected to come from “easy” currency areas can 
in fact be obtained only from “hard” currency areas. The 
Iraqi Government agrees to introduce an import licensing 
system ; to restrict imports from “ easy” currency countries 
outside the Sterling Area to the “ real needs ” of Iraq; and to 
relinquish the special dollar pool procedure whereby Iraq 
in the past has retained her own dollar earnings for her 
future use. 

These agreements have been criticised in some quarters 
as being over-generous, on the grounds that Britain, with 
her top-heavy external position, can ill afford to make 
dollars available to third parties. This, of course, is a wholly 
unrealistic view. The Sterling Area cannot function as a 
closed circle for trade, and its members—especially coun- 
tries that have been kept as bare of supplies as have the 
Middle East territories—cannot be deprived of essential 
goods simply because they make demands on the exchange 
pool. It is to be hoped, however, that those demands will 
be reduced as Britain’s export capacity revives. It has also 
been suggested that Iraq’s “hard” currency quota will be 
larger than her dollar receipts under the special pool arrange- 
ment. This may be. true, but, if so, it is no proof that she 
quota is too liberal, for the dollar accumulation occurred at 
a time when sheer physical shortages prevented the import 
of vital supplies. 


* * * 


Profit Limitation in Australia 


The latest instance of the effects of labour legislation in 
Australia upon the British investor is provided by a state- 
ment of the board of British Tobacco (Australia). Accord- 
ing to this the price of tobacco leaf imported from the 
USA has risen continuously throughout the war, while the 
company has been prevented from raising its selling prices 
by the regulations imposing a ceiling. It is stated that the 
sole concession made has been the granting of a rebate of 44 
per cent of the Customs duty paid. With the latest rise in 
the price of leaf, the net revenue remaining with the com- 
pany will be insufficient to cover the dividend at the reduced 
rate of 9 per cent paid during the war. 

This, however, is not all, for the Government has im- 
posed an arbitrary upper limit to the retainable profits of 
the company. This limit is also well below the sum required 
for necessary appropriations, and the maintenance of the 9 
per cent distribution. The company has taken the best legal 
opinion available, and on the basis of it has informed the 
Australian Government that it cannot consent to hand over 
the profits above the prescribed maximum. There has been 
continuous contact with the Government, and the whole 
case was presented in February, since when no intimation 
has been received of the Government’s reply to the case. 
So far the quarterly dividends of 2 per cent have been 
maintained, but if there is no change in the attitude of the 
authorities, these and the usual! final of 1 per cent can oniy 
be distributed if the board decide to trench on the surplus 
accumulated from earlier years. The price of the 20s. shares 
is some 36s. 6d., to which it fell from 38s. on the an- 
nouncement. 


* * * 


Tap 2} per Cents Return 


From next Wednesday, 2} per. cent National War 
Bonds will again be on sale through the tap, and on Tues- 
day the 13 per cent Exchequer Bonds will be withdrawn. 
This news was not unexpected, for when the issue of 23 
per cents ceased last October, the Chancellor stated that it 
was his intention to give them a “short rest,” and implied 
that a similar security would be introduced after a rela- 
tively short run of the shorter-dated Exchequer Bonds. In 
the meantime, it is true, there has been much discussion 
in the City of the possibility of the introduction of a some- 
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what different type of security, and it was surmised at 


one time that the decision to continue the offer of 17 
per cent Bonds beyond last February indicated the intention 
to make a different kind of appeal as part of a post-VE 
savings drive. If this was so, the postponement of the 
savings drive has led the Chancellor to revert to the original 
pian. ; 


The new issue, with a latest maturity date of August I5, 
1956, and an optional redemption date two years earlier, 
thus has a maximum life of eleven years and two months, 
which is eight months more than the maximum life of the 
last 2} per cent issue (1952-54), when first offered in 
September, 1943. Once again, therefore, the terms have 
moved in favour of the Treasury, but it would be wrong to 
regard this lengthéning of the currency as imparting a fresh 
“screw” to the market. The better terms really do no 
more than reflect the psychological, and rather irrational, 
effect on the market last November of the decision to offer 
a security carrying less than 2 per cent. Indeed, the new 
issue seems to be closely aligned to the existing market 
structure, even though the announcement did lead to a 
significant rise in the Gilt-edged market. As for the 1} per 
cents, their departure will cause no regrets. They have not 
been a popular security, and although their total now reaches 
£300 million, it is widely believed that the large reduction 
in the volume of outstanding “ tap ” Treasury bills in recent 
months is really in the main the counterpart of official sub- 
scriptions to the bonds. 


* * ¥ 


IC Gas Revenue 


The liberation of France and Belgium has enabled 
Imperial Continental Gas to obtain at least partial informa- 
tion about its undertakings in those countries. These, with 
a substantial holding in Edmundsons and a block of general 
investments, make up its principal assets. Most of the com- 
panies in both France and Belgium paid dividends through- 
out the war and the parent company has received the equi- 
valent of £417,135 from the latter country. Nothing has been 
received from France, but there are some 40} million French 
francs and 50} million Belgian francs in the hands of the 
German Custodian or otherwise blocked, both of which 
shou'd be recoverable. No credit has been taken for either 
of these sums in the accounts, but the sum actually received 
from Belgium is included. 

The net profit shown in the accounts, after meeting 
taxation of £275,883 compared with £54,000 for 1943-44, is 
£105,103 for the year to March 31, 1945, and £138,833 for 
previous years. As already announced, dividends totalling 
10 per cent are to be paid, which absorb £280,000 net and 
reduce the carry forward from £235,197 to £199,133. With 
the paucity of information so far available as to the state 
and prospects of the Continental undertakings, it is quite 
impossible to hazard a guess as to the revenue to be 
expected from them. Owing to the acute coal shortage, there 
is a reasonable probability that it will for some time be 
poor, but there are the payments still due which amount 
to a sum not much short of £500,000 to coyer the period 
before full operation is restored. 

The payment of a 10 per cent dividend cannot be read 
as suggesting that that rate is to be maintained. Indeed it 
is made clear that only 3} per cent is paid from current 
income. The stock of the company stands at 126, which, 
on the basis of the yield on home gas stocks, would suggest 
that a dividend around 4} per cent is expected. The net 
revenue available for dividends from home investments has 
averaged 1.3 per cent per annum for the four years of the 
occupation. This may be expected to increase somewhat, 
but the main contribution required to realise even a 4} per 
cent distribution must come from the Continental invest- 
ments, concerning which it is hoped that more information 
will be provided at next week’s annual meeting. 


ee * a 
Engineers’ Jubilee 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union, now 25 years 
old, is celebrating its Jubilee in London this week at an 
extremely critical period for the future, not only of the 
union but for the whole engineering industry. The AEU has 
not achieved its hopes of reaching the million membership 
mark in 1945, though it now has just under 900,000 
members. There has in fact been a slight decline in mem- 
bership from its peak in 1944, and the union leaders 
admit that their main problem now is not so much to 
increase the number of members as to retain those they 
already have. When numbers of war workers, recruited to 
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will almost inevitably wane. By contrast, the AEU i 
cially stronger than it has ever been before. With nearly ;, 
million in its funds, it is the richest union in the country, 
One of the chief problems which the National Commit, 
iscussing this week is the thorny question g 
“redundancy,” which is bound to increase enormously jn 


the AEU in wartime, are leaving industry union strength 
iS finan. 


‘ 
the term “redundancy” as a Whitehall circumlocution fo ee 
unemployment, but the union has been A gory that they Mimited, 
should be regarded not as unemployed and eligible fo, Mondo. 
unemployment benefit, but as “temporarily displaced” 
workers and paid the normal week’s wages until they can ggp™3"® 


be absorbed elsewhere. The extent of redundancy is a 
reflected in the Ministry of Labour unemployment joa = S 





nor in the union’s own unemployment returns. In order i . 
minimise the effects on unemployment of the change-over, MBibution 
the union is pressing for Government orders to be con. mgmountec 
tinued for peacetime production as they were for wartime Me. ©" 
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production, and for a continued control over industry, 
without which they fear large-scale dislocation and unem- 
ployment. The AEU has presented its plan for recon- 
struetion of the engineering industry to the Governmen, 
incorporating these points and emphasising the need for 
improvements in industrial efficiency. t the 1 

Important discussions on a new wage structure for the meen 
engineering industry were held on Thursday, too late for po™™*" 
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A Contrast in Coalfields 


The two latest reports in the series of regional coal Imp real 
surveys conducted by the Ministry of Fuel and Power both > 5" 
deal with Midlands districts. The survey of the Midlands i. , 
coalfield covers North and South Staffordshire, Warwick- Biiied 
shire and Shropshire ; that of the North Midlands deals Mitorage 
with Nottinghamshire, North and South Derbyshire and 9s ft. 
Leicestershire. They present a complete contrast. yards 0 

The report on the Midlands coalfield is extremely dis- — 
couraging. Output declined from its peak of 20,365,800 0. 
tons in 1939 to 16,039,800 in 1944, the chief cause of the Bibnce o 
decline being the fall in manpower (from 66,479 in 1939 t0 HMlutely 
60,002 in 1944) and the increased age of the miners. Other 
reasons listed by the Committee, such as absenteeism, are 
the familiar ones which apply more or less to every coal- 
field. On the owners’ side, the lack of development and the 
failure to apply scientific methods of production are 
blamed, while there has been a general lack of good will 
and co-operation. 

The Committee’s positive suggestions for meeting the 
deficiencies include efforts to reduce voluntary absenteeism 
and to combat involuntary absenteeism through the pit- 
vention of industrial disease and the rehabilitation of in- 
capacitated miners; the centralisation of output and a 
overall increase of mechanisation. In point of fact, as much JM served 
as 79 per cent of the district’s output was cut mechanically # A « 
in 1943, but there seem to have been a number of Chem 
mechanical breakdowns and inefficient maintenance. The @.., 
utilisation of machinery, as the Committee points out, calls BB not ; 
for a higher standard of training, and crete 
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the raising of the status of a man working in the coal mints #4 res 
to the more efficient and dignified one of a mechanic. ways, 
With the Reid Report, the Midlands committee concludes to x 
that increased output per manshift and efficiency in pro #4... 
duction should be the keynote for the future. ings 
* many 
a 
The report on the North Midlands coalfield is unfor- nan 


tunately far less detailed, because its committee considered J vital 


technical questions and methods of working to be outside J erect 
its terms of reference. It concerned itself entirely with the J same 
geological reserves, which are of course enormous. The = 
North Midlands coalfield is extremely rich and productive, ae 


and there are a great many unexplored seams, which the 
committee urges should be investigated and developed with 
without delay. Indeed, since it is clear that the burden of J serv 
meeting Britain’s coal needs will fall more and more O° J sup; 
this coalfield, it is essential that it should be developed '© 

the maximum. By contrast with the position in the Mid- tr 
lands and elsewhere in the country, output from the Now ever 
Midlands has been well maintained ; in fact, the peak © @ trac 
production was reached during the war. In 1942, the peak the 
year, 38,094,700 tons were produced with a manpowct : = 
99,266 ; in 1944, output was slightly less, 35,659,600 10” typ 
and the manpower about the same. In 1938, production was 

only 32,180,000 tons and manpower 98,692. 
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5 BR ompANY MEETINGS 
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regard IB The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
mM. for i, of George Wimpey and Company, 
t they [Mimited, was held, on the 6th instant, in 
oie Mr G. W. Mitchell (chairman and 
¥ can panaging director) in the course of his 


neech said : 
The country faced the war unprepared, 
nd with immense tasks of construction 
» carry out. In these works our con- 
‘bution up to the end of last year has 
mounted to over £70,000,000, involving 
He continued services of some 15,000 
vorkers and hundreds of units of modern 
ontracting plant. We count ourselves 
ytunate in having been able to make 
vhat we feel is a significant contribution 
» our field to the nation’s war effort. 
When I addressed you before the war, 
t the time when steps were first being 
r the paken towards national defence, we had 
re for Mae enced the construction for the Office 
Works of a new ordnance factory in 
he North Country, and we had also 
been entrusted by the Admiralty with the 
construction of the largest bomb-proof 
yi] store in the country. The ordnance 
actory was considerably expanded at the 
butbreak of war, until finally it covered 
bo square miles and included its own 
power stations, concrete water reservoirs, 
many miles of roads and railways, and 
piled foundations to buildings. The oil 
forage reservoir covered eight acres, was 
s ft. high, and contained 360,000 cubic 
vards of concrete and 22,400 tons of steel 
enforcing rods. Since the completion of 
e job, early in 1942, we have not returned 
0 carry out even the slightest mainten- 
ance or repair, and there has been abso- 
lutely no leakage. 
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AIRFIELDS AND OTHER CONTRACTS 


_At this early date construction of some 
six airfields for the Air Ministry had also 
ommenced. The size of airfields during 
the course of the war has been so in- 
creased that nowadays the construction of 
4 modern airfield is an extremely large 


the @undertaking. Your company has carried 
eism MMU either the whole or the major section 
pre- of 91 airfields. The latest, and by far 
vn. the largest, of these—on which we are now 


engaged—will, we hope, become one of 
our main links of Empire after it has 
nuch MM served its military purpose. 
cally A contract of some considerable interest 
r of MW the construction for the Imperial 
The | Chemical Industries of a finely conceived 
calls plant for the production of oil, involving 
hot only very extensive brick and con- 
crete buildings, but a Goliath crane track, 
unes #4 reservoir, huge pipe duct, roads, rail- 
Ways, and an outfall drain 14 miles out 
udes #' sea on a piled foundation in the sand. 
pro- J Another contract of interest was the 
Cotversion of extensive underground work- 
ings into stores for the safe keeping of 
many of this country’s historic treasures, 
for- f° Well as underground factories for the 
ered fy ufacturing of certain of this country’s 
side vital war-time _needs. In addition we 
| fected a miniature township near the 
the same site to house the many workers so 
The J *™ployed, complete with a reservoir and 
tive, J ‘Wage plant. Owing to the demands for 
the “er supply to large Government fac- 
ped J Ores, we were called upon to construct 
at with the utmost speed an impounding re- 
: “tvoir of 800,000,000-gallon capacity to 
on Bf “plement existing supplies. 
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Aid- _ VARIETY OF WORKS 
th ff" is not possible for me to give you 


- of = brief particulars of all our con- 

eak 8. but vou will be interested to notice 

- of take nmense variety of the works under- 
> include shi i 


, berths 
ons; #@ Md slipways, harbour works various 
was fm 'YDes, f. 


actories for the construction of 


GEORGE WIMPEY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR G. W. MITCHELL ON WAR ACHIEVEMENTS 


one of Britain’s leading "planes, mills for 
aluminium and steel works, railway mar- 
shalling yards, many miles of water and 
electricity mains, large numbers of oil 
tanks and 130 miles of pipeline—some 24 
mies of it submarine — houses for work- 
ers, grain silos, munition depots, emer- 
gency hospitals, bomb decoy stations, hos- 
tels, ordnance factories, balloon barrage 
depots, storage depots, Army training 
camps, gun sites, coastal defence works 
(following Dunkirk), and major repairs to 
blitzed factories. 

Cost-plus work — principally emergency 
defence works and blitz repairs and re- 
construction (which it is impossible ta 
measure)—amounting to less than 6 per 
cent., the remaining 94 per cent. being 
taken in competition. 

Though many of the contracts were of 
a value exceeding £1,000,000, you will 
perhaps get some idea of the progressing, 
p ing, and administrative organisation 
involved when I mention that the total 
number of contracts secured since the out- 
break of war is 1,562, spread all over 
England, Scotland and Wales, so that there 
is hardly a hamlet where our name is not 
known. 

The work I have briefly outlined has 
involved the use of 1,500,000 tons of 
cement and the excavation and haulage 
of 100,000,000 tons of materials. 

Then I must also mention our asphalt 
and tar-macadam department. During 
the war years they have laid no fewer 
than 16,500,000 square yards of surfacing, 
and have kept in the forefront of this 
particular branch of the contracting in- 
dustry. 

More recently, when all waretime fac- 
tories were developing full production, 
there has been, as you know, a severe 
shortage of coal. In order to supplement 
normal supplies certain contractors have 
undertaken the excavation by mechanical 
means of coal near the surface. We have 
been engaged in a number of contracts, 
which are still proceeding. 


EQUIPPED FOR POST-WAR 


Great as the tasks of war have been to 
us in our industry, those facing us in 
peace will be far greater. Our war ex- 
perience has really been a battle against 
the shortage of material means and, most 
important, time. We have been driven to 
consider evary technological device for 
scientific aid which could improve our 
efficiency. Backed by this experience, we 
should be able to play an important part 
in the physical rebuilding of Britain. 

We have established a very completely 
equipped laboratory, where we do the 
maturing and testing of concrete, the ana- 
lysis of materials used in construction, and 
investigate foundation problems on mod- 
ern soil-mechanics principles. 


DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT. 


Our building department was highly 
developed prior to the war, and made a 
substantial contribution towards the solu- 
tion of the housing problem over a num- 
ber of years. This department should in 
the days ahead make a much greater con- 
tribution in a wider field of activity. 

At the present time we have a_ sub- 
stantial amount of varied work on hand, 
and we anticipate with confidence that we 
will be able to play our part in the peace, 
as we have done in the war. — 

The profit for the year is £219,090, 
compared with £227,000 for the previous 
year. Your directors re ud the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the Ordinary shares 
at the rate of 20 per cent. for the eleventh 
successive year. ; 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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EVER-READY COMPANY 
ALL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS MET 
Mr Magnus Goodfellow (chairman and 


managing director) presided at the 

ordinary annual general meeting of this 

company held, on 4th instant, at Hadley 
m, Barnet. 

The following is his statement, issued 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended March 3Ist, 1945:— 

The accounts before you show a reduc- 
tion of net profit of £33,000 compared 
with the previous year. Stripped of various 
unimportant items, the profit of the year 
is the profit permitted under excess profits 
tax, the fall being due to the reduction of 
the E.P.T. capital structure owing to the 
writing off on the plant establishments, 
etc., account. 

During the past five years we have 
operated fifteen factories in England and 
since 1942 one in Scotland. Of these fac- 
tories 12 are established in north and 
north-east London, in which area some 
5,000 people have worked throughout the 
war. I have unstinted admiration for them 
for the courage and determination they 
have shown under conditions of great 
danger and discomfort. 


PROMPTNESS AND QUALITY 


In common with most industries our 
supply to the civilian population has taken 
second place to the needs of the fighting 
forces, and I am happy to be able to say 
that the requirements of all the service de- 
partments have been promptly met; in- 
deed, we have on a nymber of occasions 
been complimented on our promptmess and 
quality. 

We have sustained heavy damage by 
enemy action, which has from time to time 
reduced production, but we have through- 
out the war been fortunate in that we have 
not had to face damage that put us at any 
time entirely out of action. The cost value 
of destroyed stock, etc., has been paid to 
us umder the Government insurance 
scheme, and we await the payment for the 
damage to buildings, fixed plant, in the 
now, we hope, not distant future, 


HOME MARKET AND EXPORTS 


The unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many, and therefore, the termination of 
hostilities in Europe, will enable us rapidly 
to imcrease and improve our supply to 
the home market, and we also have our 
eye on the export trade. 

As stated in the directors’ report, C. H. 
Dade retired from the board during the 
year. Mr Dade has served upon the board 
of your comptes since its first formation 
in 1913. J. Lister also retired during the 
year. Mr Lister entered the service of 
the company in 1914 and was elected to 
the board in 1936. I will propose that we 
send to them our thinks for their services 
and our good wishes. In conclusion, I 
cannot speak too highly of the work and 
conduct of everyone engaged in the Ever 
Ready industry. 

report and accounts were adopted. 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Simms Motor Units, Limited, was 
held, on the -31st ultimo, in London. 

Mr Tom Thornycroft (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: During 
the past year our activities have continued 
to expand, the company being very fortun- 
ate in having as most of its war product 
items which are the normal production in 
peace. There has been a reduction in 
the profit before from £149,910 
to £122,839, not due to reduction in turn- 
over, which actually went up. 

Before the war we were praducing 
electrical mechanism and fuel injection 
equipment for commercial motor vehicles 
of the best class. We were also developing 
the aero magneto. The company has not 
only produced a very large number of 
machines but also developed the finest 
high altitude aero magneto in the world. 

The report was adopted. 
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JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS, LIMITED 
VAST STEEL OUTPUT 
MR RICHARD F. SUMMERS ON WAR PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers & Sons, Limited, was held on 
the Ist instant at Hawarden Bridge, 
Steelworks, Shotton, Chester, Mr Richard 
F. Summers, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

For the last five or six years practically 
all our energies have been directed towards 
ensuring that this company should make 
the greatest. possible contribution to the 
successful prosecution of the war. Never- 
theless for the last twelve months or so we, 
in common with the industry as a whole, 
have whenever possible been considering 
our plans for the future, so that we may 
be in the best possible position to fulfil 
whatever demands the post-war world 
may make. So far as I can see there is 
every reason to suppose that there will be 
a heavy demand for all classes of steel 
for many years to come. The unprece- 
dented destruction that has taken place 
throughout the world in the last five and 
a half years will certainly result in there 
being an enormous demand for steel, and 
in addition, because all our products have 
had to be diverted to war uses, there will 
be a tremendous shortage of civilian articles 
for the manufacture of which we have to 
provide the raw material. 


A GREAT CONTRIBUTION 


I should now like to say something 
about the great contribution our company 
has made towards the defence of this 
country and the overthrow of the forces 
of the aggressors. We have been working 
at very high pressure for the last six years, 
producing some 3,350,000 tons of ingots. 
From this tonnage a vast variety of weapons 
and equipment has been manufactured, 


including incendiary bombs, army vehicles,. 


Bailey Bridges, jettison tanks for aircraft, 
and Anderson and Morrison air raid shel- 
ters. Perhaps the most outstanding contri- 
bution has been the supply of sheets 
sufficient to make over 60,000,000 shell and 
ammunition boxes, over 40,000,000 jerri- 
cans, and 16,000,000 drums for petrol and 
oil. These and innumerable other articles 
of a warlike character absorbed almost the 
whole of the 2,220,000 tons of sheets which 
we have made. 

In Normandy our products were on the 
beaches and in the harbours, and they 
also played a very large part in the final 
assault on Germany and the successful 
crossing of the Rhine, The directors feel 
that you are entitled to be proud of this 
contribution made by your company dur- 
ing the war years. 


STEEL TRADE'S PART 


Too little credit has I think been given 
to the steel trade for the part it has played 
in the war. I know that this is in some 
measure due to the security black out 
which has been placed upon us, but the 
industry has in my opinion always been 
too modest in informing the general pub- 
lic of what it does and what it achieves. 
I believe that when the full story of the 
steel trade’s contribution towards winning 
the war is made known, it will be a clear 
vindication of private enterprise, and of 
the policy of improvement and modernisa- 
tion which was carried out in the national 
interest in the years just prior to the out- 
break of the war. 

No doubt you will have read in the 
Press of the proposed developments of the 
sheet and tinplate industry in South Wales, 

the possibility of the installation of 
another continuous strip mill, and I ima- 
gine some of you may have wondered what 
po this er name amar et to have 
on our company. ink it is almost 
io oe recognised by the users of steel 


; - 


. 
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sheets and tin plates that the quality of 
these articles produced on continuous mills 
is vastly-superior to the quality of those 
made by the old fashioned method. In 
these circumstances it seems to me _ essen- 
tial that the two industries should be in 
a position to fulfil the requirements of their 
respective customers by this modern 
method, and, therefore, your directors look 
upon the proposed developments as logical 
and in the best nati interests. We 
are satisfied that through the medium of 
the British Iron and Steel Federation there 
is adequate machinery to ensure that these 
developments shall take place in an orderly 
manner, and that there is no need to fear 
that too much modern capacity will be 
installed, resulting in over-production. 


HEAVY DEMAND EXPECTED 


With regard to the future, I look forward 
to a period of heavy dethand, but it will 
undoubtedly be a period in which there 
will be many difficulties to overcome. For 
instance, it will be hard for this industry 
to compete with foreign producers so long 
as we have to bear the present very high 
cost of coal and raw materials. Un- 
doubtedly also the far reaching schemes for 
social improvements and security which are 
either now in being, or envisaged, will 
necessitate a high rate of taxation, and a 
heavy charge on industry. It would also 
seem probable that we shall have to face 
an increase in the cost of transport. 

I expect some of you will have seen the 
criticisms which from time to time have 
been levelled against the British steel in- 
dustry. Statements have been made ‘that 
its prices compare unfavourably with those 
of some other countries, and that the in- 
dustry has lacked foresight in the past 
and has been far too reluctant to modernise 
its equipment. I cannot help feeling that 
some of our critics cannot be in possession 
of all the facts, and do not fully appreciate 
the very substantial natural advantages 
which are enjoyed by the steel trade in 
America as against the conditions under 
which we have to work here. It should 
be remembered that the British steel in- 
dustry was founded on the basis of ade- 
quate and cheap supplies of coal. Now 
that the price of that commodity is rather 
more than double what it was in 1939, 
it should not be difficult to appreciate the 
very serious adverse effect which this and 
the resultant increase in the cost of gas 
and electrical energy will have on the 
price of British steel. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


The industry is well aware of the nec- 
essity of producing the right quality of steel 
at the lowest possible price and by the most 
modern it it also fully alive 
to the fact that is is essential for the future 
prosperity of this country that we should 
be able to compete in the export markets 
the world. Much modernisation has al- 


ready taken place—a deal more, 
I think, than is generally iated— 
and in nearly every case it would I 


believe be true to say that the plans for 
completing the task have been prepared, 
and can be embarked upon as scon as 
the war situation will allow and the 
necessary equipment is made available. I: 
would, however, ee gs whilst we 
are ; upon ese developments 
everything possible must be done to lower 
the cost of our vital raw materials. I feel 
convinced that if this country is to regain 
its pre-war position in the commerce of 
the world, it is essential that there should 
be the closest co-operation between produ- 
cer_and consumer, and that the national 
unity, which has been such a marked 
ee oe aera should be 
carri orward into years of i 
The report was adopted. sis 
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HOME AND COLONIAL 


THE © 
STORES, LIMITED pares. 
on 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND 
PROFIT 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER ON Foo») 
DISTRIBUTION 


The ae ordinary general meeting of 
the H and Colonial Stores, Limited, 
was held in London on the 8th instant, 


The following are extracts from th 
annual review by the chairman (Sir G 
Schuster, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G.. CB. 
M.C., M.P.) circulated with the report:— 
The profit for the year shows an increag 
of about £82,000. Apart from saving 
effected in special war expenditure and in. 
creases in sundry revenue, this sum repre. 
sents additional rrofits on the retail and 
overseas sections of the business, againg 
which the earnings of our factorig 
have been less. The turnover of the group, 
as compared with the previous year, show 
an increase of about 4 per cent. but th 
margin of gross profit was slightly les, 
Our turnover is still 15 per cent. below th 


figure for 1938, in spite of higher pric Mm" 
levels. This is due, of course, to rationiag ogee 
and restricted supplies. The companies in — r 
the group whose shops are run more on e of t 
specialist lines have suffered most by rez a 
son of these war-time conditions, the tum- ~- t 
over of some being 30 per cent. below pre- ness of 
war level. Other companies in our group the 
doing a general business have maintained Tl carry o 
and even increased their trade. The net Mon th 
profit on the retail side of our business concert 
was about £17,000 up. come | 
The Lipton Overseas business, which 9 Chance 
during 1943 was affected by special trading J inated 
difficulties in India, has shown improved Mon th 
results, the profits in the aggregate beinz HM ductivc 
some £60,000 better than the previous year. Hi given 
— 
allowa 
POST-WAR TASKS : com 
We are now at the stage when we must — 
concentrate on our post-war problems. Our H. , { 
first task is obviously to build up our tum- Hi the pn 
over and make good the reduction in trade Hi proce: 
which has occurred during the war years. H& cots , 
In so far as this reduction has been due to Hi ores 
restricted supplies and rationing regulations, Hi the o 
we shall be independent on the supply Mi and a 
position and the extent to which contros && distri 
by the Ministry of Food are retained. We I mean 
can, hope. however, in due course to benefit Hi ledge 
from the restoration of normal travelling Hi the p 


facilities, the lifting of the blackout and the 
release of married women from war work. 
All these factors:can be ex to help 
our trade by making it easier for the house- 
wife to shop where she pleases and come to BI 
our more centrally situated branches. There 
is much to be done in overtaking the arrears 


of our branch repairs and maintenance an 

programme. Refitting, too, which has been Kh 

entirely held up during the war, must be 

taken in hand as soon as materials and M 

labour are available. the | 
T 

RESETTLEMENT OF SERVICE PERSONNEL se 


One of the major tasks which will face ~ 
us almost immediately is the reinstatement 
of our staff who are at present serving with _P 
the Forces. Having regard to the large 9 ng 
numbers involved, the problem will not be 9 the 
easy, especially as the volume of business j@ Pre- 
to be done at the outset is, by reason of J yea 
the restrictions already referred to, likely J was 
to be much below the pre-war figure. We ies 
hope, however, to overcome such difficulties t 
as may arise and to succeed in getting all J qu 
our former employees happily at work # ten 
again in positions worthy of their cap 9% % 


abilities. ] 

on 

DIVIDEND POLICY m 

We have, after careful consideration, * dif 

cided to maintain our conservative dividen i. 

policy and to recommend again a distr de 
bution of 3 per cent. on the ordinary 
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es, We fully appreciate that such a re- 
on the equity capital of a company 
{ this kind is inadequate, and that the 
ome and Colonial ordinary shareholders 
rave suffered unduly owing to the fact 
nat the war came just at the moment when 

re-organisation plans, started in 1935, 
vere beginning to bear fruit. This involved 
not only the complete frustration, for the 
ime being, of our policy of high turnover 
nd low profit margins, but also, owing to 
ne way in Which E.P.T. has been assessed, 
sybiected our company to a totally unfair 
ax burden. 


AND 


GENERAL PROSPECTS 


We look forward to the future with con- 
adence and we are preparing an enter- 
prising and progressive policy. In these 
days there is much talk on the one side 
of the State taking over business under- 
takings and on the other of the dangers 
of “Big Business.” We do not, however, 
feel greatly perturbed by this kind of talk. 
In fact we feel confident about our position 
provided that we concentrate on doing our 


~ job as well as it can be done, and thus are 
oy th: gable to convince the consuming public that 
, price fame ate performing a valuable national ser- 


vice in distributing food of first-class quality 
as economically as that is possible. Looking 
at the matter in this way, we consider that 
one of the most important things at present 
js that the public should be enabled cor- 
rectly to appreciate the facts about the busi- 


W Pre- Bl ness of distribution. We therefore welcome 
coat the Government’s apparent intention to 
ne net Mt out a regular census of distribution. 


On the other hand we have been much 
concerned to see that, in the special In- 
come Tax Bill introduced this year, the 
which MM Chancellor of the Exchequer has discrim- 
rading #MM inated between the business of distribution, 
oroved Mon the cne hand, and so called “ pro- 
being MM ductive” Industry on the other, and has 
s year. MB given the former much less favourable 

treatment in the matter of depreciation 

allowances. Such discrimination implies 

a complete failure to appreciate the signi- 

fiance of distribution. It is an essential 
a element in production, and efficiency in it 
:; is a factor of the greatest importance in 


oni the national! economy. Wasteful or costly 
years Processes of distribution must tend to raise 
ue to oS of living and, as a result, both to de- 
tions, (ay OSS living standards and also to weaken 
upely competitive power of British industry 


atros fg td agriculture. This discrimination against 
We distribution should be corrected. In the 
Meanwhile we believe that full public know- 
ledge as to the facts can only strengthen 
a the position of businesses such as ours. 


help 

ouse- 

eM BRITISH ENKA, LIMITED 
Tears ces teat se 
vance e twentieth o general meeting 
been ff % British Enka, Limited, was held, on the 


st be fp 28th ultimo, in London. 


and Mr A. D. Carmichael presided and in 
the course of his statement said :— 


The working profit for the year 1944 is 
NNEL fH £169,963. After making provision for de- 
Preciation, deferred repairs, full provision 
face #° taxation and other charges, the net 
ment JM PTOfit is £39,853, 
with Production ‘was slightly increased dur- 
c be the year, but cannot be expanded to 
Sa normal rate until more labour, of our 
. of Pre-war standard, is available. In the past 
‘kely — more than one-third of qur production 
ot €xported, either in the form of yarn 
tie We Woven or knitted fabrics, and in the 
all t part of the year more ‘than one- 
rok [i ere, our production was in high 
cap- Mi tion to he ae re, a direct contribu- 


B it were not for the accumulated debit 
4 eee and loss account modest divi- 


deal wt, 228. been unwise to attempt to 
with this problem of disposing 

debi of of the 
t to profit and loss account. 


© report and accounts were adopted. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The hundred and thirty-seventh annual 
general meeting of this Society was held on 
the 29th ultimo, at Norwich, 

Sir Robert Bignold (the President) said 

that the Society was again able to record 
a very good year. They had increased 
their holding of British Government securi- 
ties by £2,047,000 and of Dominion Gov- 
ernment securities by £380,000. Their net 
new business at £10,293,699 showed an in- 
crease of £822,000. The mortality experi- 
ence, owing to increased war claims 
amounting to £286,558, had not been so 
fortunate as in 1943, but was still below 
the normal expectation. 
_ Their Head Office had escaped serious 
injury as by a miracle, and only two of 
their branches had been destroyed, although 
others had been damaged. Their assets 
in France including all buildings in which 
they were interested, were intact, premiums 
and interest had been collected almost 
normally, and claims by death had been 
remarkably light. In Belgium the picture 
seemed to be almost as 

In conclusion, the President said he 
thought it would be agreed that this old 
Society had weathered another world- 
storm with credit to dll concerned and 
that its repute stood as high as ever, which 
was demonstrated by the fact that during 
the six troubled years they had put 
£51,000,000 of new business on the books 
and the funds had increased by over 
£11,000,000 and now stood at £59,100,000. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The General Manager, Mr W. W. 
Williamson, F.I.A., in responding to a 
vote of thanks to the executive and staff, 
said he hoped it might be possible to 
make an announcement of the amount of 
bonuses on Ist January next; they would 
be in respect of all premiums: due and 
paid since 31st December, 1935. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


GROWTH OF PREMIUM INCOME 


At the hundred and forty-seventh annual 
general meeting of the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society Limited held on the 28th 
ultimo at Norwich, Sir Robert Bignold 
(the chairman) said that in the Fire De- 
partment the premium income showed an 
imcrease over the preceding year of 
£103,594, although the amount available 
for transfer to the profit and loss account of 
£107,641 was smaller. : 

He was glad to report another excellent 
year on the Accident side of their business, 
the premiums having increased by 
£118,475, resulting in a most satisfactory 
underwriting profit of £228,840. 

In the Marine Account the income stood 
at £604,483, and the’ Fund was left in a 
strong position after crediting an amount 
of £75,000 to profit and loss. 

The total premium income of the Society 
now stood at £4,879,776. The full assets 
of the Society now totalled £9,003,970, an 
increase of £318,172 over the previous year. 

In France, so far as they could ascertain, 
their assets were intact, and the framework 
of their Branch operations had been main- 
tained during the German occupation. In 
the case of Belgium it would appear that 
the Society’s affairs had not been too 
seriously prejudiced. 

In conclusion, the chairman expressed 
the fullest confidence in the future strength 
and well being of the Norwich Union 
Group, linked closely as they were with 
the Life Society. They were eager to take 
their full share in rebuilding and main- 
taining the national industry, but it was 
essential that the great British Insurance 
Institutions should not be fettered by irk- 
some control. Private enterprise must be 


allowed full scope. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CROSSES AND HEATONS, 
LIMITED 


MR JOSEPH R. HEATON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Crosses and Heatons, Limited, 
Bolton, was held at the Albert Hall, 
Manchester, on the 31st ultimo. 


Mr. Joseph R. Heaton, the chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting, the minutes of the last 
annual ordinary general meeting, and the 
directors’ report. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
address, said: The report of the directors 
and balance sheet for the year to 31st 
March, 1945, have been in your hands for 
some days, and with your permission I 
will take them as read. 

The profit for the year before making 
provision for depreciation amounts to 
£167,799, which compares with £170,160 
for the previous year. Your directors have 
set aside £45,000 for depreciation in addi- 
tion to which £41,305 has been spent upon 
repairs and renewals and in up-keep of 
plant, as against £34,224 during the previ- 
ous year. 

Land, Buildings and Machinery, etc., 
total is increased from last year by £9,488 
and is accounted for by additional plant 
and machinery, and canteens for our work- 
people. 

Investments are reduced by £55,295 and 
represent the proceeds in connection with 
the scale of securities held by the Deben- 
ture Trustees prior to the Reconstruction 
Scheme. 


Debtors stand at £130,227 as against 
£192,444, the reduction being mainly due 
to the receipt during the financial year of 
estimated excess profits tax repayable. 


Stock-in-Trade is {£36,391 more at 
£563,129, and is due to an increase in the 
value of our raw cotton stocks. 


Cash Position—The credit balance 
amounts to £243,427 as against £144,421. 


Sundry Creditors are £90,067 as against 
£117,400 for last year. 


Profit and Loss Account.—The balance 
on profit and loss account transferred to the 
balance sheet is £167,799 and after setting 
aside £45,000 for depreciation and making 
the recommended appropriations, there is 
a balance to carry forward of £171,566 
against £136,311 brought in. 


OUTPUT OF COTTON YARNS 


During the year our output of cotton 
yarns has been further reduced, the pro- 
duction for the past year having fallen to 
approximately 45 per cent. of capacity as 
against the figure of 50 per cent. which I 
gave on the last occasion I addressed you. 
This is again dus entirely to absenteeism 
of females through many causes and 
shortage of juvenile labour. You will 
realise the seriousness of this matter when 
I say that the industry in the Bolton area, 
where the majority of your mills is situated, 
requires an additional 15,000 workers to 
operate the 5,000,000 spindles made idle 


* under the “cut and concentration scheme.” 


A further 4,000 are needed to equip the 
mills at present running, upon a properly 
staffed basis. I can only repeat what I 
said in my annual address as chairman of 
the Bolton Master Cotton Spinners’ Associ- 
ation that we must press the Government 
to fulfil its promise to give the industry 
every assistance to restore the position to 
what it was before the Board of Trade 
enforced the policy of concentration. 


The equipment of our mills compares 
very favourably with any oth in the 
trade, but we are not blind to the fact that 
our overseas competitors lose no ogper 
tunity of acquiring and irstalling the latest 
types of machinery, The directors’ policy 


of maintaining the company’s mills and 
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plant in an efficient condition should stand 
the company in good stead in the near 
future. Margins, however, do not permit 
of adequate sums being set aside for replace- 
ment of plant at to-day’s values. 
In this connection, as an interested party, 
I have quite recently obtained several 
estimated costs of re-equipping a standard 
mill with new machinery, and I find that 
such costs are prohibitive. 


POST-WAR PLANS 


Your directors have formulated post-war 
plans to be put into operation as soon as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe. We have already opened rt 
offices in Manchester under the title of The 
Heaton Sales Company, Limited, to con- 
duct our overseas trade as soon as control 
is taken off our activities. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the 
thanks of the board and myself to the staff 
and operatives for their help and co-opera- 
tion during the year, and look forward to 
an early peace with the return of al] our 





lated to the shareholders :—The association 
was incorporated on December 1, 1884, 
and consequently reached its diamond 
jubilee year on Srecember I, 1944. It is 
interesting to recall that in 1884 the only 
United States stocks dealt in in Great 
Britain—apart from their Government 
issues—were the stocks of railroad com- 
panies, in many of which there was a free 
and active market. The prospectus included, 
among the directors, two members of the 
London Stock Exchange Committee, Mr 
J. H. Hutchinson and Mr S. R. Scott, the 
latter gentleman described as late chairman 
of the said committee. The prospectus 
contained the following statement: “This 
association is formed for the purpose of 
representing and protecting the interests 
of holders of American securities in Great 
Britain and Ireland by uniting such 
holders under one organisation.” 

A majority of the original shareholders 
were members of the Stock Exchanges of 
Great Britain, some notable names being 
among them. The association soon made 
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The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Moss’ ires Limited was 
6th instant, at the company’s Londo, 


offices. : 

Mr R. H. Gillespie, the chairman, pre- 
sided and the following are extracts from 
the chairman’s statement and from the 
report: —The trading profits for the yeq 
have increased from £332,238 to £350,826, 
Five theatres are still closed owing 1 
enemy action and otherwise. The provision 
for Imperial taxation for the year amouns 
to £256,544, an increase of some £29,090 
over the last year. In addition the com. 
pany paid £517,000 in entertainment tay, 
making a total of over £4,800,000 sinc 
the tax came into operation. 

Reserve for future taxation has beeq 
increased by £50,000 by transfer from 
reserve account. Investments show an in. 
crease from £1TBA40 to £234,631. Ex. 
penses, such as sfaff and orchestra wages, 
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ep MGOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended June 2, 1945, total 

eetine Maprdinary revenue was £63,056,000, against 

aa dinary expenditure of £126,499,000 and 

Ondon fagssues to sinking funds of £40,000. Thus, 
ncluding sinking fund allocations of 

» bon 1,326,993, the deficit accrued since April 


st is £453,880,000 against £593,978,000 
or the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 





Exchequer 

(£ thousands) 
Esti- : 7 
mate, — April Week | Week 
945-46 to to ended | ended 


June | June 
3 : 


| 
Revenue | 

1 

| 3 

1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 











ORDINARY | | | 

REVENUE } | 

Hocome Tax... 1350000 117,106| 134,929) 8,466) 19,776 
Te es oy a0 | 80,000} 5,583} 6,170, 200) 510 





} 
athe 115,000; 19,840) 18,713) 1,750| 1,945 
| 19,000) 1,052) 2,046) |” 31 
Sas 7619} 5,242, 410| 641 
500,000) 75'032| 56,336] 6,568! 5,382 
* Gamie naa 20 


See 
ther Inild. Rev.| 1,000 
Total Inld. Rev.|2065000 217,290 223,481) 17,394| 28,305 


deed | 589,000) 98,387| 94,899) 10,584] 17,018 
Excise......... |541,000) 89,285) 95,260) 1,228 16,697 










| 


187,672 188,159) 11,812) 33,715 


| 
1,948) 
Post Office (Net) \Dr. | 
1 dir Receipts) ....! ... | 1,700} 3,200} 1,200} 200 
, GIB WirelessLicences| 4,850) 640, 660} 320: 310 
tion— J Gown Lands... 1,000, 210) 230)... | 90 
‘ eceipts | 
vital Sundry Loans} 11,500 


ssz000d 


feeeeeeneneeennen 


Motor Duties. ../ 30,000 






from| | 


| 815} 2,428)... | 


1 dur Miscell. Receipts) 23,000 9,638) 1,935, 690 436 
is im-M Total Ord. Rey. 3265000) 419,915 422,027) 29,017) 63,056 
future Cet Tee ee ee 





| | 
SeL-BALANCING| | | 
P.O. & Brdeastg.| 114,100 19,600} sme 3,200 2,000 
a 


430,827) atF 65,056 


x 
Total... 0.030 '3379000) 439,515 








Issues out of the © 
Exchequer to meet 





payments 
: Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, : 7 
11945-46| April | April Week | Week 
| to ended | ended 
June | June —_ 7 
| isis | djs | 1944 | 1945 


EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt . . .| 465,000 
Payments to N.| 
Ire Se 11,000) 


Orpinary | | | 





89,888 82,182, at 24,669 
1996} 1,069) 






' 
9} 9 
fa. | 484,000) 91, 83,526| 26,726| 24,678 

PPly Services . 5081281) 921,321) 791,054) 94,820)101821 























| 
ie... '5565281/1012563| 874,580, 121546 126499 
|__| 
StLF-Batancing| 
‘0. & Brdcastg.| 114,100] 19, 3,200] 2,000 
at) 5679381 1032153] 892,380] 124746|128499 





A change has been made in the method of showi 
: i owing 
ahaa of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
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9 OME crpenditare ack, ©xeess 18 now included as ordinary 
Be a ture under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
ae one as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
aa on from ordinary revenue. 

is After decreasing Exchequer balances by 


£3,318 to £2,873,759, the other operations 
‘or the week (no longer shown separately) 
Mcreased the gross National Debt by 
163,324,238 to £22,856 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 





“Costa Tie Act, 1036, Mie ssicnuinaces 300 

a pe NET ISSUES ({ thousaiids) 

ees OBR Oreneas Trade Guarantees. .20.00000000000 7a 
45 4 


FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
| Ways and 
Sey nos Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
Date | De- | Floag- 
posits 
der Depts. Eng- 
land 
i 2 
June 3 |1300-0 Not available 
1945 
- 3 (1430-0 “ae 
» 10 |1430-0 eo 
» 17 (1430-0 Re 
» 24 |1430-0 aw 
» 31| — 36/80-7 , 878-7 ['0-7'| 1859-0| 6116-1 
7 \1430-0 ‘ot available 
» 14 (1430-0 «4 
a hss ro) 
” 2203-7 | 871-4 | 8-5 | 1998-5 | 6209-0 
May 6 /|1440-0 Wot ewelbubte 
» 12 |1460°-0 ” ” 
» 19 |1480-0 


» 26 |1500+0)2173-4 | 558-2 {10-2 | 2063-0| 6304-9 
June 2 11520 0! Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 




















(£ millions) 
| | | 
Amount Per 
| Average | Cent. 
Date of | | "Rate oenca 
” Applied | 
| ment i 
| Offered) “Er jAllotted | Rate 
{ % 
1944 | s. 4d. 
J a 110-0 | 216-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-89 28 
Mar. 2 | 110-0 | 237-6 | 110-0 | 19 11-37 21 
9 9 | 110-0 | 239-2 | 110-0 | 19 11-50 21 
» 16 | 110-0 | 236-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-77 27 
» 23 | 110-0 | 225-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-85 25 
» 29 | 110-0 | 225-6 | 110-0 | 19 10.06 30 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235-1 / 110-0 1-86 20 
» 13 | 110-0 | 244-4) 110-0 | 20 2-28 24 
» 20 | 110-0 | 244-3 | 110-0 | 20 2-24 24 
» 327 ‘0 | 227-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-17 24 
May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2 | 130-0 | 19 11°85 30 
» 11 | 130-0} 226-2 | 130-0 | 20 0-13/ 40 
» 18 | 130-0} 218-0 | 130-0 | 20 0-24 44 
» 25 | 130-0 | 222°7 | 130-0 | 20 0-37 41° 
June 1 | 130-0! 244-41 130-0 ' 20 0-12 32 


On June 1, applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills to 
oe for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


riday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 32 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher were ted in full. Ap- 


prices accep 
plications at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturda 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bi 
are being offered for June 8. For the week ended 
June 9 the banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits 
at a maximum amount of {150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 22% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 





(£ thousands) 
% | 3 % 
wee | NBC. Dies se 
| Ve 12,546 
551 14,041 
7,241 13,370 
10,666 12,938 
7,137 11,432 
8,372 10,308 
8,426 11,699 
3,118 10,386 
6, 10,519 
3,395 064 








815,704® |1,978,069T§| 305,0593 





t 31 weeks. 


May 26 i 
amount £229,4 0,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce t the 


week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two mon The New 
York market price of fine silver at 443 cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 

per 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
May 31 ....----eeeeee a Bs an 15 

T vccsrccgesseges 

— Sees etiegeeees 14 «#9 132 9 
we GB esccvesececgere 74 14 132 9 
ays Bnccdegnes bi raes 715 2 132 15 


Fe iccnqcebcasees % 3 132 12 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


" JUNE 6,. 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : £ Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. .. 1,270,839,436 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities .. 1,288,262,937 
partment.... 29,402,282 | Other Secs... . 714,946 
Silver Coin ... 7,017 

Amt. of Fid. 
Foewe «6 6kiu 1,300,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz 
GG xo 0.0 ve 0's 241,718 
1,300,241,718 1,300,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 219,427,764 
GSE. + cca ce nk 3,263,256 | Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.*. 18,232,250 | Discounts 


ae Advances... 5,513,673 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 12,961,425 
Bankers ..... 181,170,723 —_——_—_—— 
Other Accts... 51,324,689 18,475,098 
—_—_—_—_—— | Notes. ....... 29,402,282 

232,495,412 | Gold & Silver 
Ce. ck Secs 1,238,774 
268,543,918 268,543.918 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


| 1944 1945 


j 














Issue Dett.: ; | | 
Notes in circulation... . «| 1135 -5'1266 -7/1269 -6|1270 -8 
Notes in banking depart-| 
WUE 5 iowa dn ie 60643 | 14-8) 33-5) 30-6} 29-4 
Government debt and) | 
securities*........... |1149 -2)1299 -2)1295 2) 1299 
ther securities........ ; 0-8 O-8 O-% O-7 
nage RE OS 
old, value s. 2) . . . 
MRM pias dzeskssuy '168 -00|168 -00\168 ‘ones ‘00 
Deposits : 
ahi atigbire ae | 4n2°9| 9-8) 14-8) 18-2 
DEE cong eenss 3ps +s | 171-9 219-3, 212-4) 181-2 
CROONE 56 Si we esRcees | 58-9) 49-9 50-7) 51-3 
se RCRA SE | 239-8) 279-0 sre 250-7 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | } 
Cae | 224-5| 237-7] 230-6, 219-4 
Discounts, etc.........- 2-2; 10 2) 9-6) 5-5 
CRESS oc cei ds cba éds | 35 “4 14-1) 23-7) 13-0 
PORE oa sin a 0 ¥.0 b's cing sees 242-1) 262-0; 263 ‘9 237 -9 
Banking depart. res. .....| 15 “5 34 7 31 8) 30 6 
° | % | i | Ye 
_ “ Proportion ”..........- | 84 134 4 12-2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 














i 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
| 

(er 

June June June June 

3, 2, , 2, 

| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 

Working days id 5 6 129 128 
Birmingham.....| 1,584 | 1,890 | 39,089 | 37,553 
Bradford........ | 3447 11927 | 39,915 | 40,790 
See cs | "472 705 |.14.534 | 15,070 
dl. le 450 689 | 13,473 | 15,959 
Fae 4 chon tales | 790} 1,401 | 26,056 | 27,415 
Lekoester........ | -§95 896 | 18,341 | 19,404 
Liverpool ....... | 3,784 4,828 | 112,129 | 116,887 
Manchester...... | 3,211 | 3,166 | 76,455 | 75,567 
Newcastle....... | 2576 | 1.737 | 38,611 | 38,839 
Nottingham ....,|° 361 466 | 8,956 | 10,676 
Sheffield ....... } gga} 1,127 | 215574 | 21,729 
Southampton.... 125 164 3,452 4,471 
12 Towns ....... 15,283 | 18,996 | 412,585 | 424,360 
Dublin®........: | 6,402 5,978 | 162,172 | 270,340 


* May 27, 1944, May 26, 1945. 


Bieig Sela ea at tala” ate Ri i i 
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OVERSEAS BANK | mime ow Casente poe sg Ane conta 
RETURNS | Million Can. $'s BO es as scat 
9 : 1 . 25, > , ’ ‘ 
pee | eel leh | ce, eee mele al 
: Reserve : Gold...... a a ae we Se eenceceagwensysesaaam »326) 31,283) 31.2 
Sie ga | June Yoel or Other... 49:31] 179-57] 182-32] 197-72 | Foreign exchange ;---...-| 5,636] 3,435 3640 Sag 
Gold — hand and) ert wee oo ae a Loans to State........... 42,710) 43,090) 43,086) 41,1 
, } 
‘nae seeai 183d 18,436 18,368 18,360 | Securities ........... 1351 -29)1572 -24/1576 01/1575 -14 9 a a 
Total cash reserves....... 265) 242 254 248 Note circulation. ..... 913 -77|1056 -83| 1056 -66 “a > Meade tL era Ge chai 54,096) 54,595) 54,526) 54 aa 
Total G.S. Govt. secs. . . . .| 24,251) 20,668] 20,929] 21,023 | Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 59-45) 45-18 32 39 a 1 Dee sane: | 94,526 
Total loans and secs. . . . .| 14,499] 21,160) 21,658] 21,913 | Chartered banks ..... 387-52) 424-65) 44 ES Gert asneenie. <>. aig 
Total ree oeeeeceees ne 41,900) —_— 42,178 Ksiinsanisiceetadiesgeapmeapsaiaahintiie (0) Private accounts ....) 4,647) 4,423, 4,812) 47 
IABILITIES | ° ° i i 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 18,532| 22,782! 22,761) 22,845 1 8 ee eT SSS —— ————_— 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 700, 1,050 > change , 
Mr, bank res. dep.......... 15,045 15,000) 15,116) 15,371 BANK OF FRANCE 
Gove. Gpaehte .... 00 scecsa | 7 02 
Total deposits ........... 15,299| 16,889] 17,235) 17,416 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Million Francs 
Total liabilities .......... 35,542 41,90041,994| 42,178 = 
Reserve ratio ............ 57 *2% 146 *5%/45 -9%|45 6% Million rupees a oe ee 
om, ate TREASURY | | $$. $$ —__—. 26, 3, F Td 
ESOURCES 7 . . | : 
Monetary gold stock... 21,264) 20,351! 2.2] 20,270 ey ee) Mere eek isi51| 73151| 735) 4 
ee eee nent on Assets 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | Private discounts and he 
Money in circulation 22,112) 26.372) 26,399! 26.500 Gold coin & bullion. — ‘aa re: aoe a aa -++| 31,328 en 51,729 29,34] 
ore | 7 , 5 R OR ince we vances : | 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,665, 2,478) 2,845, 2,741 | puPiics gbroad ...| 1,856] 3,969 3,913] 3,799] 3,861 ete << ceee 501,408 507,908) 528,758) 512,91 


Fo ee Sterling securities ..| 8, 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 























9,983, 10,063! 10,143) 10,193 2) In occupation costs] 426,000} 426,000) 426,000) 426 00 
568} 578 578 578 6) Treasury advances.| 20, 27,400 28,250) 32,400 
Investments....... 228} 217] 214 Fixed advances ...| 54,508} 54,508) 54,508) 54,501 
BANK—Million £A’s : 
Ee Soe ee 9,096] 11,070 11,158! 11,250) 11,254 | Notes 580,944) 587,809] 589,475 588,01 
. i “ N j irculz ti t . ° ° > OUES. cc ccenccccssese . , ’ 
| May | Aprit | April | April Depesite , Govt. | 7101 $009] 27863} 2814] 2885 | Deposit total 1.1... 36,224) 34,034) 33,537] 35,5 
ae, 294 | ros | 1905 | ans | Banks.......----- | 1,10 956), $241.5 840 |) Government eoce. «| Tes) Tod) 7a 
: } n" al 49 5 -5o eee ’ ’ 
Gold and English ster. ....| 46-79 50-861 50-861 50-36 | Reserve ratio...... [92 2% 93 -4%/93 5% |93 -5% (6) Other accounts 35, vata) | 
nae coin, eaten, etc... .| ai 78 Ss +22) 23-91) 23-48 Se ee we itaiibasipaiciphienangilibioonil 
Call money, London...... 93 -19)136 -41/134 -95)136 -02 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. .  ||238 -80,269 -94]269 -09.268 -94 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Discounts and advances. ..| 20-53) 


LIABILITIES 

















| 20-44 21-37] 22-21 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





Million Turkish pounds 
Notes issued............. |183 -76| 186 -99) 186 -24/186 -24 Million £’s So 
Deposits, etc............. jis -66'234 *65)241 -97/198 -46 at ede a sisi | as | Mar we 
naar anaes Pe nee een anaemia May | April | April | May 25, , 24, | 24, | 31 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND | 34 is, ie 1945 Gold — 238 6 216 4 2813 oat 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | Gold............eeeeeeee S 4) ‘ ‘ 
____ Million G'e sds Goth coin and bullion... 88 -67/102 -17|102 -02)102-96 | Clearing andotherexch....| 96-4 85:1) 94.2) 44 
; Bills discounted.......... 21 -82) -30-31) 31-41) 30-41 Treasury bonds .......... 130-8] 127-9, 127-9 1214 
| May | May May | May Invest. and other assets. ..| 83-87) 87-16} 88-27] 90-87 oe See ins Ghee be = ; - 3 “— 
27, j 12, | 19, 26, Securi ee eres reseseee ¥ a 
7 ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 LIABILITIES RED vnc ocd cb00s nee 254-0) 238-4, 218-7) 2124 
eet o- Ke hesssvicwusa 2-65, 2-65 2 65) 2-65 Notes in circulation....... ue né a some lke | 
ritish Govt. secs......... 24-13) 28 -84| 29-04, 29-04 | Deposits: Government ...| 6° . : u r Ba 
Sterling balances......... 1 211 1-48, 1-08) 0-87 Bankers’ ...... 129 -09)141 -87|141 -87/144 -22 Notes in circulation ...... 868 -4) 961-0, 4 os 
lotes ig naBULITINS =. Others ........ | 5-23} 5-36) 6-27] 5-68 | Deposits ............-.-: 200 -O| 215-5 197 4) 1854 
Notes in circulation....... 28-17) 33-07) 32 “85 32 -64 Reserve ratio............ « 3% |46 +2%/45 -8% 46 -0% Clearing and other exch....| 23-2) 45-0) } 2 
| eos 











(Continued from page 788) 
mica splittings have been raised by 334 per cent.; prices of scrap 
ged. 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 23% AND EQUITY YIELDS 


grindi i 20 fixed-interest securities and 
(for ding) remain unchanged Financial News Indices of 
. 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 
Trade Disputes.—The number of working days lost in April 


as a result of trade disputes was 99,000, compared with 400,000 
in March and 718,000 in April, 1944. There were 211 st 8, 
compared with 202 in. March, and 188 in April, 1944. The 
number of workpeople involved was 43,800 in April, 74,700 in 
March and 206,400 in April, 1944. The number of days lost in 


the period January to April, 1945, was 663,000 compared with 
2,828,000 in the same period the year before. 


The “Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no 
change in the index (1935=100) during the week ended June 


sth. The crops component was 140.0, raw materials 185.5, and 
the complete index 161.2. 


* 


INVESTMENT 














Price Indices Yields 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) ee 
Group and Number | 
of Securities May | July Agel | May | May | April | May 
30, 25, ? | 29, 30, ’ 29, 
1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
{ i \ 
Ber ' 

24% Consols (1) ...... 141-3 | 141-1 | 148-7 | 147-2] 3-16| 3-00] 3-03 
Home Corpns. (4)..... 141-9 | 141-5 | 143-5 | 143-8 | 3-28] 3-25] 3-24 
Ind. Debs. (42).....--- 122-5 | 122-5 | 124-5 | 124-5 | 3-85 | 3-79\ 3-78 
Ind. Prefce. (101) .... - | 114-2 | 114-5 | 118-7} 117-9 | 4:25! 4-10| 4-13 

Banks & Discount (10) | 121-2 | 122-9 | 124-4 | 121-1] 3-74] 3-651] 3-75 

Investment Trusts (9). | 50-0| 51-8] 54-1] 54-4| 4-57] 4-29] 4-34 

Aircraft Mfg. (5)...... 68-5| 67-8) 66-9| 60-8| 7-86| 8-06| 8-87 

Caan. ae 101-8 | 109-2 | 103-0| 95-8| 5-99| 6-09| 6-54 Capital Issues 

Electrical Mfg. (13) ... | 164-1 | 171-9| 177-5|171-5| 3-89| 3-60| 3-74 on. New 
Ga Os » see xn s cos 103-1 | 104-3 | 111-5 | 109-5| 3-59) 3-31| 3-36 py | = ne Mone) 
Motors (7) ..........- 53-2 | 55-4] 58-1] 55-4] 3-98) 3-63| 3-80 June 9, 194 Capital r { 
Total Productive (90) 82-9} 86-6| 88:0) 83-6) 4:50| 4:33| 4-57 To Gieenant 914 e 499,416 
Home Rails (4)....... 80-3| 77-7| 67-2| 66-3] 5-73] 6-36) 6-64 esas of Government issues appear on page 789. Excluding 
Brew. & Dists. (20)... | 151-7 | 156-1| 166-0| 158-9| 4-11| 4-04] 4-21 nctuding : 
. (20) . 75-1| 806| 80-5] 77-2| 3-82) 3461] 3-71 Year (to date) oer aes see 558, 1st 

(All Classes) (158)... | 92-5| 86-7| 88-6| 845) 4-26! 440! 4-20 Sct cca. he CUI TSEDEIEIEISEIN, 796,456,090 725,3570®" 





on the latter and return on Old Consols 
(Logarithmic Scale) 


ed a 1 
Lat ttt tt et 
P| 


TN 


(Continued on page 791) 
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1945 


9144 


| 
| 1854 





New 
Money 


fae 
ludise 


152,651 
357,548 . 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


nS, June 5, 


1945 1945 
REALS AND MEAT ‘ 
“ ” CE-maias MISCELLANEOUS 
































i 1945 May 22, June 5, — 22, 
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June 5, 
945 





s. d. s. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, -  «4.¢ d. CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No. Nat. 496 Ib £0, St. J... 68S 88 S Ex 0 eke 666 5% in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to toa—(a). 
Bag, Gas. 8 av. 2 (@)..-eee. 5 15 3 : 30 . x s. d. s. d. 
a. hae SORE. Bie denssccces 94 3 6-ton loads and upwards perton 51 0 587 0 
2 33 9 | "HBX (per tony — ao ££ ee 60/0/0 — 60/0/0 
16 6 16 6 | BMAD AR wecvccnccccccccecs | Att Geille ont... ...... { 
10/0/0  10/0/0 WINE BID a5. ovr c ob eh cawade ae Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net per tons §5/0/0  65/0/0 
HEMP (per ton) — Manilla, spot ce °¢¢ 
5 4 5 4 PUNE Kahidokegcebcensdwnse<ee Nom. Nom. » Lartaric, ae: = 3 6 3.6 
ft ft | eeu. fomegeumee crete ee 
6 0 6 0 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 39/5/0 39/5/0 Potash, Sulphate........ ee 4 /0/0 1 /o/0 
8 4 8 4 Common 8 Ib. 5 5 : Soda Bi eesdecececs per ton 
ar ee 104/40 ae SS Mb Seda Comees.......-. perton' 5/7/6  6/7/6 
8 0 8 0 ate Galea He Seeaeessss 05-96 0 5-96 — (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Calcu onan, haes:ve8 a woe eaters ae ctncn es onnns Nom. Nom. 
147 0 147 0 74/40 . - - =e @ 8 ry ~t ya sd 8. a. 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot { s. s. Quesnel ™ }40/50 Ib. 0 1H «0 72 
No. Idelivered ....eseresrres et SS... (wee 
a wee. Ib.)— a. a. Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............. 0114s 611 
wethers, washed ........ 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 Best bh and heif 0 0 
99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 wavy oe PPrrereese Q st 0 st 
99 2 -99 2 oe er oe ae... = 29t | LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
— Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. .........++. So oe 
430 8645 (0 WO WEED ooncevecreisceseces 45 45 es ogg 
si 0 681 0 56’s super carded............. 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... oS ia ee 
14 9 149 48's average carded........... 31 31 1 07 
’s 2 Bellies o 7% ; 
6 64 0 | MS Prepared.........ss0+ee. 93 teeter eeeesesenennesene . . 
MINERALS Pic necscsccecass 
5 0 8 9 GOAL (per ton)— . * & a. — 24 a 
0 10 verectaes | apeoore 
Welsh, best Admiralty.......... asa Sener a Wales. cu i 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . rs : as : () ong ; y : 9 
AND STEEL (pertonr)— - go | (®) Automotive gas oil, in bulk. 
4910 4910 ms, Cleveland Ne sas fea 128 0 143 0 ” Automative Seen * ; — 6. 73.9 
3912 32 | Steel rally beavys-s-00c.2°<11. 290 8 290 8 Poel iy in bu, England ad 
a B > 3 Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 onipes irdpencees pniek cai 0 " 0 Ai 
non-Fennous RETALS (per ton) 63 ES a eas as 
P ¢ lectrolytic ........ 62/0/0  62/0/0 Ameri 
ees Sic Seton doth s.cslsccce ; Se OPES eye ey aeeatomn,,..«-» 45/0/0  45/0/0 
1 8 1 8 ee (d)—Soft, eee ‘ RUBBE kL poe 
36 36 ter (4)—G.O.B., spot........ ase asso St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 
Auminium, ingots an bars «02: ioe le SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange .. 205/0/0 208/0/0 
a ‘ Mie, heme Seliwary.«+.----. { 195/0/0 195/0/0 | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
can 12-78 12°78 Antimony, English, 99%........ a 0 * 0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
ve Giza MER o  divesageinds > 15 08 15 08 Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { 5/0/0 Solo en aa AW eves eeseeeceeseeeis ayeve 2/00 
—_~_ Bar se-nsoee 33 33 06 Platinum, refined ........ per oz, eae eatin Raeeeed, Grade «...+..++4++ 52/3i6 $2/2/6 
i «++» 33°00 33:00 | Quicksilver ......... . Coconut, crude. .......sseeecees 
oc, ans (Egyptian), 33-00 33-00 Quicksilver per 76 1b.{ 69/15)0 69/15/0 ie ce 2 dais 42/50 
1 in, Frinter, 64 x 64, 8.4. 8 @ | Gorm (per fine ounce) ............ 168 6 168 6 ioe (3) ! 
Wek... seccesvess 43 3 43 3 Seeds, Linseed 
bric in. SILVER (per fine ounce)— ME ices nncincnesaneens 34/5/0  34/15/0 
7 ol. 60, 24’s 6 at's s.. 88 5 58 5 SEM nccsdeih aban cetbucise sins TS =e ae nga cesbashece sees 31/7/6  31/15/0 
+ 1s. per ton net pe eave ees aatp and aula rear eee Oh een Fond Ie ea jane 2 1006. 
uty an charges. (e e weeks en: ay 19, and June 2, 
fe hte hb eet Price aennding import islet od Senvty ox . een y , 
5, May 22, June 5 May 22, June 5, 
GRAINS (per b “as a MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)}— a ard — sade 
ts ts 
Wheat, Joly Be acs 1614-161§ 168§-168 Cocoa, N ee oor yo enor phben te 8-81 8-81 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Malo, Chicago, July..ccccl, Usp se PP cesses: * Rubber, N.Y., smikd. sheet ...... Bray 
Bye ne PEs =: seers cok 3 Santos, No. 4....++-000000+ 1 1 s N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
po hg ee 1M 1424-1418 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 25°35 23-45 Us assunenbasacon wees S5T4Q 3-743 
, Winnipeg ........ eeeees t t » Am. mid., June......... 23°02 4 8= 23-21 
METALS (per Ib.) Cotton Oil, N.Y. Dec........00- 14:10 14-10 > N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
Be we cakd 12-00 12-00 : Li dekeapinasdgiadinean 
Tin, N.Y Straits, spot 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago Terre rrrrrrer rrr t 3 
’ eee ae 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody's Index of sta 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8°25 8 +25 Retlnndukakien aotakethanics 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931 100.. 257-3 256-8 
+ Trading suspended. $¢ Nominal. 
(Continued from page 790) New York 
Destination® Nature of Borrowing (WEEKLY INpIcEsS) (1935-39=100) 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Forei TC ELLE LAC A tri 
{to date) U.K. ex.U.. Countries oe ey - | 1945 | | 
1M5...... 556,588,605  483°S93 1,140,453 551,522,051 3,607,250 3,023,350 |__| May | Mey | May 
; 23, 29, 
= ieee 725,026,828 330,721 +" Nil 721,662,989 2,015, a ; z ae = ee | 1945 | 1945 1945¢ 
aversion excluded. Includes Government issues to Ma = | : ® ' 
Above figures include all ae capital i in which permission to deal hes b been granted a ” ” - S 
| ah } 
Stock Exchange : Lond peice | HES | WBA | ESS | BBE | ea 
°° ££ OnGOon  § ff GR RRMREB ccc ccc cccces 6° . i : . 4 
tock Exc nge ’ Gncce 28 Utilities eke cen 93-2 | 103-6 | 100-6 | 101-2 | 103 -6 
‘“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 402 Stocks ........... | 106-7 120-3 117-5 117-3 120-3 ' 
: Av. yield %t......... 4-63 4-09 | 4-21 | 4-21 4-09 
Total Security Indices Yield senna beatae Uicoeagagr epee tciescnpecen peptpieininesanicethinia ssenememmionisietasiaiale cee tind 
1945 ains oy ) + 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. | ¢ Market closed. May 30, Memorial Day. 
in S.E. . 
List 1944 = a Coasts ao STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
— Dairy INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 
naits 0% oy ‘ (1925= 100) 
. 5,287 6,198 112-7 137-2 3-02 3-79 eaatilii 
June } 5.571 r 1 113-3 137-0 3-01 3°78 1945 A Transactions 1945 Average | Transacti 
<i ,260 "g2«| «(2113-8 | 137-0 | 3-01 3-76 verage actions |} 194 ons 
eo | BBR | ee | aaa | rg | ga | ae martes | HES | S08) [Moras cs | aS | bannase 
: 5, 5,815 113-1 137-0 3-01 3°78 » 25.... 300,000 | a si ,600,000 
to 26..-. | 144-1 700,000 | » 30.... | Closedt Closedt ~ 
a ban’, tabtcaaa tates us Gotieee tacoma, 1080 blghest, 108-8 
Mpc Yo. 1835= 1935=100. + 1928— 30 Ordinary sh 1945: highest, 118-5 eM LEASE ATS IRAN OAD AT OR NPR OPA ATR IR AP SI TRLRODN n a i T 
April 26) ; 1945: H 146-4 (May 29). Low, 129-2 (June * 2-hour Session. 
nnd Ise. ym Gee n° 4 (ay 24), MO oFixed Int 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26) ; igh (May eo 23). 
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Ransomes & Rapier ........---.+++ 


South Hetton Coal Co...........-++ 


United Collieries ............+++++- 


Financial, Land, &c. 


Associated Gas and Water.......... 
Grand Junction Co. .......-.++++-. 


Howard & Bullough (Securities).... 


Lewis (John) Properties........ dase — 
ar. 


Platt Brothers & Co. (Holdings)..... 
Rubber 


Chersonese (F.M.S.) Estates ........ 
* Chota Rubber Estates ........-.+- 
Cluny Rubber Estates .........+..+- 
Dennistown Rubber .........++6.+- 
Garing (Malacca) Rubber ......-..- 
Glasgow Rubber Estates .......-.-. 


Kapoewas Rubber. ....---.++-++++ 


Lanadron Rubber Estates.......... 
Ledbury Rubber ......-.-+-++eeee+. 


Madingley (Malay) Rubber ......... 


Pataling Rubber .....---+-+-++++++:- 
Selangor Rubber ......---+-+-++++++ 


Sialang Rubber .......-+-+-+-+++0++ 


Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) Rubber.... 
Sungei Way (Selangor) Rubber ..... 
Tanah Datar Rubber .......-+-++-+ 
Shops and Stores 
Home and Colonial Stores.....--.-. 
Lewis (John) & Co......-.-++-++e++ 
Lipton Limited ........--+++++e00+ 
Meadow Dairy Co. ....-+---++++e5+ 
Nicholsons Limited. ....-----+++++ 
Suburban and Provincial Stores.... 
Warwick House Limited .........-- 


Ambiamana Tea .....------+++++++5 
Scottish Ceylon Tea ....---- inbne.o 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea.......++-+-- 
Textiles 
Fine Cotton Spinners ..----+++-++++ 
Hield Brothers. .......-++-ssssee+% 
United Turkey Red Co. ....-++++++- 
Vantona Textiles....-.--+-++-0-++- 


rusts 
Alliance Investment Co......-..+-++- 
Anglo-American Debenture Corpn.. . . 


Bankers’ Investment Trust......... 


British Combined Investors Trust ... 
Consolidated Trust ......---- sinewe 
First Scottish American Trust ...... 


Foreign, American & General Invests. 


Gresham Trust....------+++eseeees 


Indian and General Investment ..... 


Lake View Investmerit Trust ....... 
Power Investment Corporation. ..... 
Reserves Securities Trust........... 


River Plate Trust Loan and Agency 


Third Scottish National Trust ...... 


Associated Newspapers ..--+4s--+.+ 
Beaton (G.) & Son ...--- eee erecioes 
British and Colonial Furniture ...... 
British Tobacco (Australia)......... 
Burton (Joseph) & SOMS. «. 0-2. eeeee 
Butlin’s Limited .......+--+++-+++. 


East India Distilleries, &c. ......... 
Francis (F.) & Soms ...+..+--+seee 
Glenfield & Kennedy ......--.-.... 
G.R.A. & White City (Manchester). . 
Hall (L.), Edmonton 

Hopki imited 
Imperial Continental Gas 

is & Co 


Newman Industries......... 


Totals : 
May Se 6,1 


945 
January 1 to June 6, 1945 .......... 














ee 





t Free of Income Tax. 




















Available 
Total for 
Profit Distribu- 

tion 
£ 
of ssc 71,762 
650,462 337,998 
64,906 91,802 
242,343 151,380 
207,953 31,967 
84,498 67,430 
43,826 | 26,388 
185,376 | 95,480 
80,171 | 46,987 
38,598 | 40,419 
157,518 | 38,528 
113,382 | 115,245 
} | 
2,924 | 41,001 || 
,060 | 21,749 || 
2,246 | 15,358 | 
194 | 3,432 || 
289 | 1,607 
2,379 13,983 
644 | 3,496 
613 | 805 
360 | 1,502 
2,845 | 8,094 
1,031 | 4,299 
114 | 3,569 
2,486 | 29,516 
445 8,730 
2,860 11,122 
Dr. 8,383 2,864 
987 | 6,509 
396 | 8,290 
447,540 267,942 
478,129 297,945 
427,052 84,804 
206,622 140,250 
14,875° 14,037 
115,442 88,316 
32,883 | 17,559 | 
10,694 | 4,919 
64,593 | 13,431 
32,140 | 13;708 
} 
621,587 | 469,658 
132,325 | 140,618 
218,289 | 16,665 
48,434 | 66,765 
39,374 63,269 
140,649 | 112,963 
78,156 109,794 
88,610 61,773 
84,308 44,426 
79,046 38,622 
184,878 140,381 
42,356 26,656 
‘ 33,934 
84,184 132,541 
35,915 33,217 
14,492 18,417 
325,178 225,056 
73,205 55,380 
1,776 5,103 
28,359 379 'Dr225,143 
65,130 100,017 
143,267 52,357 
665,931 966,285 
27,115 13,897 
53,022 100,084 
784 956,189 | 1,008,421 
41,851 30,388 60,279 
73,378 52,113 |Dr. 15,074 
42,492 43,80. 
530,215 315,861 
69,101 22,668 
362,857 150,077 | 
103,284 208,115 | 
435,557 99,208 
1, . 182 

31 | 3,293,403 560,826 | 1,205,195 
185,194 8 
74,452 
130,071 
57,882 
31,882 
121,759 
553,160 | 
50,796 
181,879 | 
437,475 | 1 
121,131 
19,552 

6,426 
22, 
19,310 

350,925 
102,341 
44,957 

31 | 1,160,135 956 
15,181 
146,187 
124,655 
70,342 
62,553 

32,110 
77,762 
55, 
242,826 
18,649 
180,644 














200,000 








93,647 
63,750 
60,056 

9,100 
59,632 


1,276 
2,700 
75,000 
13,805 


69,884 
10,542 


14,175 
14,941 
21,220 
16,000 
23,275 
5,080 | 


43,750 
6,171 
8,063 

15,198 

306 


38,906 
11,812 


19,500 
6,562 
25,000 


22,462 


111,188 


12°500 
69,000 
20,000 

4,200 


73,125 





14,000 


8,250 
14,939 
2,250 
12,250 


1,350 
5,852 
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COMPANY RESULTS (May 23, 1945, to June 6, 1945) 
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In the vanguard ofour liberating armies, Daim- 
ler Armoured Cars and Scout Cars— equipped 
with Fluid Flywheel Transmission — have 
madea momentous contribution to victory and 
added still further lustre to this famous name. 





aimler 










. THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED - LONDON AND COVENTRY 14 


@.. Why -should fuel econo-. design and operation of 


my and efficiency be one plant. By maintaining an 
of the primary aims of enthusiastic fuel watching 
industrialists in the post- system, and by studying the 
war era? Fuel Efficiency Bulletins. 
A..F reasons. If Britai ; 
sxe ae @.. What are Fuel Efficiency 
competitive power, produc- Bulletins? 
tion costs must be lowered. | Al. . They are pamphlets written 
An important factor in by experts and issued free 
achieving this end is by by the Ministry of Fuel and 
using fuel and power with Power. They enumerate in 
the highest possible effi- simple terms many hun-' 
ciency. Secondly, British dreds of ways of saving 
industry is based on coal, fuel, and give comprehen- 
and coal reserves are not sive suggestions for im- 
wea proving and adapting plant. 
@..How can this be done? | @..How can Fuel Efficiency 
A...By making the effective use Bulletins be obtained? 
of fuel a maim considera- | A... By applying to the Regional 
tion in the construction and Offices of the Ministry of 
layout of works, and the Fuel and Power. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 


793 








CRISP, NOURISHING DAILY BREAD 
will play its part in rebuildiag 


BRITAIN’S EXPORT TRADE 





ORDERS FOR POST-WAR DELIVERY ALREADY RECEIVED FROM 





NEW ZEALAND NEWFOUNDLAND 
SOUTH AFRICA SIERRA LEONE 
WEST AFRICA GIBRALTAR 
CEYLON MAURITIUS 

FRANCE 
— MALTA 
EGYPT 

ARABIA 
a BEYROUTH 
NAIROS RHODESIA 
TRINIDAD PALESTINE 
AUSTRALIA FU ISLANDS 
ARGENTINE * SUDAN 
CANADA ' BELGIUM 
U.S.A. LUXEMBURG 
SPAIN FAROE ISLANDS 
BURMA BRITISH W. INDIES 


PORTUGUESE E. AFRICA 


THE MARKETS OF 






FALKLAND ISLANDS 


THE 


WORLD AWAIT RYVITA 


F 





¥ ) > 


The feeding of starving Europe is a very different matter today from what it was 
after the last war. Our new knowledge in the nutritional field has led to the large- 
scale production of synthesized vitamins, which is materially helping us in this 
heavy task. In the Roche plants in Great Britain, several vitamins very difficult to 
obtain from natural sources are being produced economically and in very large 


quantities. 


SPECIAL FOODS FOR EUROPE 


EARLY a million tons of 

food from this country’s 
stocks have been released to 
feed starving Europe. Included 
are large quantities of foods 
specially prepared to combat 
the main dangers of @itamin 
. Already thousands of tons of 
chocolate, specially fortified 
with synthesized vitamins, have 
been distributed on the Con- 
tinent to people who were 
near starvation. In Paris, the 
distribution of synthesized 
Vitamin Cto children of all ages 


has prevented the worst effects 
of prolonged malnutrition. 

This is merely a _ logical 
extension of the home front 
policy, -by which the Govern- 
ment has distributed vitamin 
supplements to expectant and 
nursing mothers, infants and 
young children. 

Thus the knowledge of vita- 
mins is helping to build a 
world free from disease. In the 
isolation, analysis, and synthe- 
sis of vitamins, a very signifi- 
cant part has Been played by 
Roche Products Limited.’ 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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“THIS '5 
ALL T 

PART! 
’ FURNI 





_ YOUR 
== | LeaDING 
==} QUESTIONS 


on mechanization as affecting SALES 
and PURCHASE ANALYSES, ACCOUNTING and 
COSTING, PAYROLL and P.A.Y.E., STOCK 
CONTROL, PRODUCTION CONTROL and all 
forms of STATISTICS are tersely answered in 


“PUNCHING AHEAD 


a plan for letting light into figures and facts 
through Hollerith punched cards 00 






























PUNCHING AHEAD! 





- 


We shall be happy to forward a copy to you (though we have to 
ask you for a 1d. stamp!). “ Hollerith” may be the answer 
to your demand for up-to-the-minute figures of all kinds. 


“ROLLERITA’ 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD., Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 Telephone: HOLborn 7866 


25 for 3!Nad 


PY a Y + a ae an Var. 2..ee Oe 4 sat ae (7me)°aa 





Te 


Give your digestion 
‘San evening off °° 


YOU can’t digest a full meal 
when you're tired. Don’t try to, 
or you're heading for gastric 
trouble. Instead, drink a cup of 
Benger’s Food. It will soothe 
= “3 your stomach and give your 

ee digestion REST and a chance to 
build up its strength. Benger’s 
provides all the warmth and 
nourishment you need but in a 
form you can absorb without strain. 











No. |. THE FIGHTING VEHICLES 

“ Bullet Proof” and “Run Flat” Tyres for 
armoured cars and other combat vehicles were 
originated and developed by Dunlop. Hundreds 
of thousands were made at Fort Dunlop before and 
during the War. 















—an essential factor 
in REST-THERAP Y — 
the natural treat- 
ment for Indigestion 


cup 
See ei Se ey So ee Ty. 
2 Gropers — The Original Plain Benger's; Malt 
Benger’s Lid., Holmes C2 voured or Cocoa and Malt Flavoured. a 


Ons 





av y ‘ in 
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sqHIs Is OUR NEW WING 
ALL THE INTERNAL 
PARTITIONS, DOORS AND 
FURNITURE ARE STEEL BY 
-Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE’. 





THIS ENGLAND. ee 


~ A memory of blue bills and really green ficlis? A 
snap taken in a suburban garden? The thump of 
bat and ball or the cheers that glory in a try?.. . 
For ourselves, in the sixth year of war, it is a simple 
wish. To be alone once more in a deep armehair 
with just the tinkle of tea-cups for accompaniment, 
a log fire toasting toes, and ready to hand, a 
favourite briar to be filled circumspectly with Balkan 
Subranie and smoked slowly and peacefully with 
infinite satisfaction. Balkan Sobranie is not for casual 
smoking ; it is a tobacco for the man who loves his 
pipe and is faithful to it, whe pays it the compli 

ment of consistently offering it the finest leal that 

hereditary genius can supply 


Pa wie 
“4 yak 


Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 





WER SUPERSEDES H 


a | ie 


2 




























UMAN EFFORT 


6 
Compa®” 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GT. BRITAIN LTD 


Philco radio receivers are bringing entertainment to 


SS RSS SSS 


millions of people in every part of the world. Philco 
Radio, in common with other radio manufacturers, 
have been devoting all their efforts to war pro- 
duction during the past five years. But just as 


in this national service will be reflected in still 


better Philco receivers for home, car and television 





was scarce and costly in an power, and BRUSH ELECTRICAL 
knew only the primitive © EQUIPMENT has kept pace with every | _ and, of course, better radiogramophones. 


Weaving even the poorest were _In the factory, in the workshop, in indus- 

be trial plants, BRUSH is increasing outpuf, 

4 inothavebeen helping to ome 
Without the aid of electrical of its eficiency and dependabile service. RADIO AND TELEVISION 


en CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD 
BRUSH Parent of the Philco Group of Companies 
ECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
JUCHBORQUGH-: ENGLAND 


| 
de) GENERATORS. TRANSFORMERS, EHT. and MT SWITCHGEAR 
‘D.C. MOTORS and GENERATORS BATTERY ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


aS TRACTION EQUIPMENT. BUS and COACH BODIES 
* bONDON, BIAMINGHAM, CARDIFF, ~ PHESTER. . aed aasanw., balsas! — 





ou 


Phileo Radio & Television Corporation of Gt. Britain Ltd., 30 Norfolk St., Strand, London, WC2 




















quickly as conditions permit, the experience gained ‘ 


CVS-14 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - &3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneles 


cxcoptional tacos for tanning Overy deeription of trade Wik 


the 


Dagestts Ser Fined Periods ox sepagehie at ea av at chews naties 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


Gas ceak aks Gecestcian Seemisodines aak icoulicaiies. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
GHARLES li STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liebility of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns im EGYPT and the SUDAN 


2s, 8.W.1 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 








ANNUAL INCOME ae e —_ 
CLAIMS va EXCEED : deasenane 
(1944 Accounts) 





NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIPS. 


lications aré invited for two Official. Fejlowships of Nuffield 
College, Oxford. The persons ejected wili be required to devote 
themselves to research in se field of Renmennias and Politics. 
Appointments will be made in the first instance for three years 
but will 7k. poner: stipend, — will be not less than £600 
or more than £1, ll be pocording t age and ex- 
perience. and will enry owen’ it membership of the Federated 
perannuation Scheme for Lr ag 
Appointments will not necessarily be restricted to applicants 
with academic qualifications, but will be open to = one whose 


special experience enables him to make a special co bution to 
 College’s work, The choice of the Coll will ‘not necessarily 
be confined to those who apply, and the does not. bind 


itself to make any election if in its opinion no suitable candidate 
presents himself. Candidates who are not able to take up their 
duties immediately owing to war service will be Ge given full 
consideration. 

Apotionons should be addressed to the Warden of Nuffield 
College, 1 Road, Oxford, not later than September ist, 
1945; they should accompanied by a statement of the appli- 
cants’ experience and scientific interests, and by such testi- 
monials (not more than three in number) and names of persons 
= os reference may be made as the candidates desires to 
s ° 





JOMAN Student Economics, graduating M.A. Scottish Univer- 

sity in October, desires to *join Economie Research or Market 

h and Development staff of industrial or commercial 
concern.—Write, Box 75, The Economist, Brettenham Ho 

Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 












. UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
plications are invited for the ership in 
La’ eerieen Studies, Senate | . King's College, Neen a ont 
—- The candidate appo if now on National Serie 
will not be oxpectee to ao ieee up ce cgponininen until his release, Ty 
oepucther wetinihars may be obtained from the under, 
b ho: licatio: ld be i 
eee ms should receiv not later than 30th Jun, 


consideration will be en to late 
a r application 
G. R. HANSON, Registrar of King’s College. 





















AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held on Monday, 4th 

June, 1945, the following resolutions were 

1. it was resolved that dividends be paid on 30th June, 194 

on wena 175,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at the rate 

of 54 per —_ annum — the six months from the Ist 
J mery. 30th June, 

It was ected that the SN Share Transfer Books 

of the Company be closed from the 16th June to the 29th June, 


1945, inclusive. 
i By Order of the Board. 
E. ODDS, Director and Secretary. 


Grantham, 4th June, 1945. 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in 
respect of the above Stocks will be OSSD from 13th to 1% 
June, 1945, both dates inclusive, for the — of preparing 
Warrants respect o . Davee ds for the half-year ending 30th 
June, 1945, to be paid rae § 
er of the Board. 

H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 7th June, 1945. 





2s age, —. academic Turing war in set PhD. 
Cam war 
work on N ehain of intersatioasl 


reconstruction 
cote of —~ ae os widely a eek. 


DGopennagen, 2 


of High salary and 
tial.—Write, Box Econom '’st. ait 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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OFFERED WITH PRIDE. T.T.T. M 


on SORE’ 2 BAY O Wigmore 
Street, W.L. Established 1823. foo "13/4 = 500. 
Br be 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat 50 





THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


FOUNDED 1877. 


246 BISHOPSGATE, 


Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of Londen Act, 1910. 


LONDON, €E.C.2. 





LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


TOTAL FUNDS 


* £16,377,547 | 


© W, BENELM, Chovam. . 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. 
= by Cyzments Press, Lrp., Portugal St. 


London, W.C.2. US. bee 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


J. @. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 
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